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I.— On the Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action in 
the Latin Finite Verb.—Second Paper. 


By ALBERT HARKNESS, 


PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


In a paper read before this Association at its last annual 
session, I attempted to discuss the difficult question of the 
origin and formation of the Latin perfect in st. The examin- 
ation then made, aided by such light as could be gathered 
from Comparative Philology, seemed to warrant the conclusion 
that in this class of verbs the peculiar endings of the Latin 
perfect, as seen in ὁ, ἐδύϊ, ἐξ, zmus, istis, erunt or ere, may be 
directly derived from the reduplicated stem esis of the root es, 
from the original form asasma. Moreover, the change from 
esismt, esisti, etc., to the classical form est, esistz, etc., was 
found to be quite inconsiderable, and the process by which it 
was effected to be at once simple and natural. 

In the present paper I propose to examine perfects in wz, vi, 
and 2, including of course the auxiliary fuz. The discussion 
of this subject will involve a somewhat careful examination of 
the entire tense-formation of the Latin finite verb. 

As an illustration of one of the primitive verbs of the 
language, we may take cano, from the Indo-European root kan. 
The original root remains unchanged in the present. The 
perfect is reduplicated, and in this particular is one of the few 
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Latin perfects which conform to the original type of the Indo- 
European ; yet even this verb, with all its primitive features, 
differs widely in its tense-formations from that system of verbal 
inflections which the Latin, the Greek, and the Sanskrit must 
alike have inherited from the original mother-tongue of the 
family. Notice for a moment its tense-forms: cano, canebam, 
canam, cecini, cecineram, cecitnero, canam, canerem, cecinerim, 
cecinissem. With the exception of cano and canam, which are 
in their origin present formations, and of cecinz, which we are 
now discussing, the obvious and distinguishing characteristic 
of this entire group of forms is that they are all compounds 
of the auxiliary, as seen in swm and fut. In making this 
statement, however, I assume the correctness of the generally 
received opinion in regard to the formation of compound 
tenses by means of auxiliary verbs—a point which was, 1 
think, sufficiently discussed in my former paper. Thus, dam in 
cane-bam is the imperfect of bhu (—fu), as eram is the imperfect 
of es. In the form in which they came from the mother- 
tongue of the Indo-European family, both bam and eram 
undoubtedly had the augment, though no trace of it now 
remains in either, unless it lies concealed in the long é€ in 
canébam. EHram and ero in cecin-eram and cecin-ero are at 
once recognized as the imperfect and the future of the auxiliary 
sum. Can-erem is a compound of esem, the original form of 
essem ; cecin-erim of erim for esim, the full form for s¢m, with 
8 changed into r between two vowels. In like manner cecin- 
tgsem is a compound of essem. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain in passing, how esem, the 
early form of the imperfect subjunctive of sum, can appear as 
erem in can-erem and as issem in cecin-issem. It is obvious 
that esem would regularly become ἔβην in compounds, and 
then that zsem would either become erem or zssem, as it is 
a law of the language that 8 between two vowels generally 
passes into r, and that ὁ before 8 becomes e before r. But if it 
be asked why the 8 is thus changed into r in canerem and yet 
doubled in cecinissem, we need only remark that a variety of 
treatment in the development of language is by no means 
uncommon. The treatment of the two letters e and 8 in the 
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inflection of the verb swm furnishes ample illustrations. The 
e of the root is sometimes dropped, as in sum, sumus, sim, 
stmus, and sometimes retained, as in est, estis, eram, ero. 
The 8 in this verb has a three-fold treatment: it is retained 
unchanged in est, estis, and in swm, sim, though in the full 
forms, esum and esim, this would have been impossible; it is 
changed into 7 in eram and ero; and it is doubled in essem. 
These are indeed but illustrations of the remarkable facility 
with which the languages of the Indo-European family have 
from the simplest elements produced the most varied forms, 
especially in their systems of verbal inflections. 

The presence of the auxiliary es or fu, even in the most 
primitive verbs of the language, in all the tenses for completed 
action and for past time, unless the perfect is an exception, 
naturally suggests the inquiry whether the auxiliary may not 
exist, though in a somewhat disguised form, even in that 
tense. Indeed in the subjunctive, the perfect has undoubtedly 
ἃ compound form. Moreover, everywhere in the Latin verbal 
inflections, unless the perfect is an exception, simple forms ir 
the indicative correspond to simple forms in the subjunctive, 
and compound forms in the subjunctive correspond to compound 
forms in the indicative ; amo, amem; rego, regam; sum, sim ; 
eram, essem—all simple forms; can-erem, cane-bam, cecin- 
issem, cecin-eram—all compound forms. After this uniform 
analogy should we not expect that cecini, if a simple perfect 
stem, would form its perfect subjunctive as the present stem 
audi forms its present subjunctive—audi, audiam; cecini, 
cecintam? There surely would be no difficulty in the way of 
such a formation; indeed it would only be in accordance with 
what we find elsewhere, both in the Latin and in the cognate 
languages. On the other hand, from the compound cecin-erim 
we naturally infer for the indicative a perfect compounded 
with swm—a correspondence which actually appears in the 
third person plural, as in cecin-erint, a compound of erint for 
esint, the full form of sint, and cecin-erunt, a compound of 
erunt for esunt, the full form of sunt. 

But, turning to the passive voice, we find that all the tenses 
for completed action are periphrastic forms, consisting of the 
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perfect passive participle with the auxiliary swm, while all the 
other tenses are formed directly from the active. Thus all 
the simple forms of the active, unless the perfect is an exception, 
correspond to simple forms in the passive, while all the peri- 
phrastic forms of the passive correspond to compound forms 
in the active, unless here again the perfect is an exception. 
Indeed, in examining the Latin verbal inflections, I have been 
surprised to find in how very many points the Latin perfects 
are anomalous upon the supposition that they are simple forms ; 
and I have been scarcely less surprised to notice how completely 
all these irregularities disappear and how readily all these 
perfects conform to general laws, as soon as we recognize them 
as compounds of the auxiliary swm. I do not, however, claim 
that the considerations which I have thus far adduced furnish 
any positive proof that the auxiliary sum is an element in the 
formation of these perfects; but I do claim that they all point 
towards such a conclusion, and render it at least not improbable. 
They suggest the propriety of a critical examination of this 
formation to see whether traces of the auxiliary may not be 
discovered in it, while at the same time they anticipate any 
objections which might otherwise be brought against this view 
from the Greek and the Sanskrit perfect. 

Let us then take the following examples as representatives 
of the several classes of Latin perfects: est, carpst, cecint, 
Fut, alui, and amavi. They are inflected as follows : 


1. es-i, 2. carp-8-1, 3. cecin-l, 
-isti, -8-isti, -isti, 
-it,, -8-it, -it, 
-imus, -S-imus, -imus, 
-istis, -8-istis, -istis, 
-erunt (or -ere). -8-erunt (or -s-ere). -erunt (or -ere). 

4. fu-l, 5. al-u-1, 6. ama-v-i, 

Asti, -u-isti, -v-isti, 
-it, -u-it, -v-it, 
-IMUuUs, -u-IMUB, -v-imus, 
-istis, -U-Istis, -v-istis, 


-erunt (or -ere). —-u-erunt (or -u-ere). -v-erunt (or -v-ere). 
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The most cursory examination of these forms reveals the 
fact that the endings, 2, zs¢z, τέ, etc., on the one hand present 
the most remarkable peculiarities, entirely without a parallel 
in any other tense in the Latin language, while on the other 
hand they preserve the most unvarying uniformity throughout 
all classes of Latin verbs, being precisely the same in the 
latest derivative as in the earliest primitive. But let us see 
whether our six examples are really independent forms. 

Carp-s-i is simply a compound of e82, and its tense-sign is 
in the auxiliary. In cecint and fuc the tense-sign originally 
consisted solely in the reduplication, which has been preserved 
in ceeini, but lost in fuz, though traces of it are preserved in 
the earlier Latin in the form fuvi, and in fa with the long w. 
Al-ut for al-fut, and ama-vi for ama-ui or ama-fut, are both 
compounds of fuz, f is dropped, and in ama-vi the w is changed 
into its corresponding v between two vowels; the tense-sign 
is in the auxiliary. 

We have thus found that three of our six representative 
examples of Latin perfects are compounds of auxiliaries: 
carp-8-2 of esi, and al-wi and ama-vi of fur. We may therefore 
dismiss these for the present from our discussion, as they will 
all find a complete explanation in the analysis of the auxiliaries 
of which they are compounded. If therefore we can explain 
the origin and formation of es2, fuz, and cecinz, we shall solve 
in full the problem of the Latin perfect. But the difficulty 
lies in the peculiar endings of which we have already spoken. 
Now the fact that such remarkable peculiarities are found with 
unvarying regularity in every perfect active in the language 
renders it quite certain that they have a common origin. In 
the previous paper we discovered that the forms of the Latin 
est and of the corresponding Sanskrit dsa differ so widely from 
each other that they must have been reached by different 
methods. The original form from which they were both 
derived wasjprobably asasma, from the root as. From this 
the Sanskrit forms can be reached only by dropping the first s, 
and contracting aa into long a. In the Latin, on the contrary, 
this s appears to have been retained, but before the classical 
forms were reached a two-fold change must have taken place. 
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1. The original vowel a of the root as became e, giving 
the root es. Moreover, this e was weakened to ὦ in the second 
syllable of the reduplicated stem eszs, a change entirely 
analogous to that which takes place in cecini, from cano; the 
a in the personal ending ma also became ὁ. We thus have 
the form eszsm. 

i. The full form esism: was then gradually shortened. 
The steps by which this was effected were all explained in 
my former paper and need not be repeated here. We noticed 
the disappearance of 8 before mz and mus, and the dropping of 
the errding mz with the lengthening of the preceding ¢ in the 
first person singular. We observed also the disappearance of 
8 before ¢ in the third person singular. Some of these changes, © 
natural in themselves, were undoubtedly facilitated by the 
analogy of the other primitive perfects in which the endings 
mi, mus, and ὁ were not preceded by 8. The forms of esismz, 
esistt, etc., became es, eszste, esit, esimus, esistis, eserunt, 
which are the classical forms of the auxiliary as seen in 
carp-si for carp-e8t, carp-sistz, etc. We thus reached a very 
simple and natural explanation of the peculiar endings of esz 
and its compounds, i. e., of all perfects in s¢ and 27. 

But how are these endings to be explained in fui and cecint ? 
They probably have, as I have already remarked, one common 
origin in all Latin verbs. But what do they really represent 
in the forms of the auxiliary 68:9 We explained es: itself as 
shortened from esismi ; the final z is therefore the remnant of 
the simple root es with the personal ending mz. Jstz in eszste 
is the root with the personal ending é. In the same manner 
the endings ἐξ, zmus, zstzs, and erunt, all consisted originally 
of the personal endings added to the simple root es. But the 
union of personal endings with the simple root forms the 
present tense, just as the union of those endings with the 
reduplicated root forms the perfect. 

The facts just mentioned suggest the inquiry whether fu 
and cecint may not contain the present of the auxiliary es, 
sum; whether fuz, furstz, etc., may not come from fuismi, 
fuisti, etc., as est, esrsti, etc., from eszsm2, esrstz, etc., and 
whether in the same way cecint, cecinistt, etc., may not come 
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from cecinismi, cecinisti, etc. Indeed, after what has been said, 
I scarcely see how it is possible to look at such forms as fu- 
is-ti, fu-is-tis, fu-er-unt (= fu-is-unt), and cecin-28-t2, cecin-28-tis, 
cecin-er-unt (=cecin-is-unt), without recognizing the auxiliary 
es as an element in the formation, as it lies there entirely 
undisguised between the root and the personal endings. 
Erunt (=isunt) is for esunt, the full form for sunt ; ἐδύϊ8 is for 
estis, the second person plural of sum; and ist¢ is for estz, the 
full form for es, the second person singular of sum. 

But to this view a ready objection will be found in the fact 
that it is not supported by the analogy either of the Sanskrit 
perfect or of the Greek. This is not, however, a very 
formidable objection. We have already observed that the 
forms of the Latin es differ so widely from those of the 
corresponding Sanskrit dsa that they must have been pro- 
duced by a different treatment. Moreover the Sanskrit, the 
Greek, and the Latin, all have the root bhu (= fu) in common. 
From this root the Sanskrit forms babhuva, babhuvitha, babhuva, 
etc. ; the Greek, πέφυκα, πέφυκας, πέφυκε, ete. ; and the Latin, fuz, 
fuisti, fuit, etc. It will require no argument to prove that 
these three sets of forms are not constructed on the same 
model. Neither of them preserves the original perfect of this 
root unchanged, though the Sanskrit undoubtedly comes nearer 
the original form than either of the other languages. The 
Greek πέφυκα contains an element, x, not found in the Sanskrit 
or in the Latin, while the Latin, on the other hand, shows in 
Furis-ti, fu-is-tis, and fu-er-unt, an element 8 or 18 not found 
in the Sanskrit or the Greek. The absence of the auxiliary, 
therefore, from the Sanskrit and the Greek perfects no more 
disproves its existence in fuz than the absence of « from the 
Sanskrit and the Latin disproves the existence of that letter 
in the Greek πέφυκα. The same remark applies to cecint and 
to all other perfects in 2. 

But what is the import and meaning, it may be asked, of 
esmt (= sum) as an element in the formation of fuz, cecinz, etc. ? 
It is obviously no part of the tense-sign, as that is preserved 
in full in cectnt and belonged originally to fuz, as is shown by 
the earlier faz (with long uw) and fuvz. How then did it 
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obtain a place in the Latin perfect, and what purpose was it 
originally intended to serve ? 

A brief outline of the progressive development of the Indo- 
European system of verbal inflections will, I trust, throw some 
light upon this question. Curtius, in the last edition of his 
able work, ‘‘ Ziir Chronologie der Indo-germanischen Sprach- 
forschung,” marks three distinct epochs, or stages, in the 
history and growth of the system of verbal inflections in the 
mother-tongue of the Indo-European family, from which the 
Latin, the Greek, and the Sanskrit alike derived their inher- 
itance of verbal forms. 

1. The first stage consisted simply in the union of a verbal 
root with a pronominal root or stem. Thus from the root da 
was formed da-ta, Latin dat, ‘he gives.’ Of course only a 
few of these elemental forms have come down to our time ; 
but the Sanskrit as-mi, the Greek ἐστί, and the Latin est, may 
serve as illustrations. 

11. During the second period, verbal roots were developed 
into stems or themes in various ways, especially by the addition 
of the determinative a.. These stems were then inflected like 
the roots of the first period by the addition of pronominal 
roots or stems. Thus the root bhar became the stem bhara, 
and bhar-ta became bhara-ta. Subsequently this a became in 
the Greek o or εν» as in φέρομεν, φέρετε, and in the Latin 9, 7, or 
u, asin fero, ferimus, ferunt. 

1. Thethird period shows us for the first. time compounds 
of the auxiliaries as and ja: as a-dik-sam, which became in the 
Sanskrit a-dik-sham, and in the Greek ἔδειξα; kamaya-mi, 
which became in the Latin ama-o, amo. 

These three stages in the development of verbal forms were 
all reached by the mother-tongue before the Latin, the Greck, 
the Sanskrit, or any other known language of our family had 
a separate existence. If now we follow out this course one 
step further, we shall meet in the separate languages various 
periphrastic forms, as the Sanskrit corojam dsa or cakara, the 
the Greek τετελεσμένοι εἰσί, ἔχον éori (= ἔχει), and the Latin amatum 
wrt, amatus sum. 

It will be observed that such compound and πο ἢ δε 
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forms as a-dik-sham, ἔδειξα, cecineram, and amatus sum, all 
contain the copula, whose office is to connect the predicate 
with the subject. It may not, indeed, be easy to reproduce 
the original conception embodied in such a compound as 
a-dik-sham, but it may be rendered approximately ‘ then was 
I showing.’ The copula (‘ was’ in English) has its distinct 
sign. In the verbal forms of the previous periods the copula 
was not represented by any separate sign, though the relation 
of subject and predicate was undoubtedly recognised. Curtius 
justly remarks that a compound aorist like a-dik-sham, ἔξειξα, 
differs from a simple aorist very much as the Latin tum dicens 
erat differs from tum dicens. In other words, the former has 
an expression for the copula, while the latter has not. 

Now tense-forms compounded of the auxiliary as, with the 
force of a copula, are important elements in the verbal systems 
alike of the Latin, the Greek, and the Sanskrit; but the 
regularity with which they have supplanted more primitive 
forms is preéminently marked in the Latin. In that language 
indeed they are found in every tense except the present. 

If now we inquire what tense-forms were developed by the 
mother-tongue of the Indo-European family, 1 think that we 
shall find with Schleicher that even that primitive language 
probably had four simple tense-forms—a present, an imperfect, 
a perfect, and an aorist—and two compounded tense-forms—a 
fnture and an aorist. Now these forms, simple and compound, 
must have been the common inheritance of the Latin, the Greek, 
and the Sanskrit. Moreover, the tendency to form compounds 
of the auxiliary, as copula, which had already become distinctly 
marked before either of these languages had a separate exist- 
ence, was afterwards still further carried out by the Greek and 
the Latin in their systems of verbal inflections. We must now 
examine the results of this tendency in the Latin tense-forms. 

The Latin inherited a simple present which it retained to 
the last. It also inherited a simple imperfect, but it proceeded 
to form a compound of fu for the indicative, and of es for the 
subjunctive, as ama-bam, ama-rem. The simple forms of the 
imperfect gradually disappeared from the language, except 
eram and essem of the auxiliary. It inherited a compound 
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future in so for s’o, as is evident from the Sanskrit and the 
Greek (as dasjami, λύσων, but it created another in 60 for bio 
from fu, as ama-bo. Jt also inherited a simple reduplicated 
perfect ; but if the view set forth in this paper is correct, it 
formed a compound perfect by simply adding to the redupli- 
cated rvot the present indicative of es Cesmi— sum) for the 
perfect indicative, and the present subjunctive (esd = sim) 
for the perfect subjunctive. Thus we have cecin-ismi, which 
became cect, as estsme became est; and cecin-tsim, which 
‘became cecin-erim, as existm became eserim. Thus also we 
have fu-ismai, fud; fu-istm, fu-erim. Inthe same manner it 
formed from the reduplicated root, first a compound pluperfect 
by appending the imperfect eram for the indicative and essem 
for the subjunctive: cecm-eram, cecin-issem, fu-eram, fu-issem ; 
and secondly a compound future perfect by appending the 
future ero: cecin-ero, fu-ero. Thus trom the reduplicated 
root, or perfect stem, were formed in the indicative a perfect, 
ἃ pluperfect, and a future perfect, by appending respectively 
the present, the imperfect, and the future of the auxiliary es, 
and in the subjunctive a perfect and a pluperfect by appending 
the present and imperfect subjunctive of the same auxiliary. 
Thus interpreted, the Latin system of verbal inflections in 
the tenses for completed action is perfectly symmetrical and 
consistent. 

But it may be claimed that evam and ero are essential 
elements in the formation of the pluperfect and the future 
perfect tenses, while the present of the auxiliary in no way 
aids in forming the perfect tense, inasinuch as the essential 
idea, that of completed action, is already expressed by the 
reduplication. That such an objection is not really valid will, 
I think, be apparent from the fullowing considerations. 

1. A simple pluperfect could have been formed from the 
perfect stem without the auxiliary, just as the Greck imperfect 
was actually formed from the present stem, and just as a 
simple aorist, or pluperfect, was formed from the reduplicated 
root in the Sanskrit. A future perfect could also have been 
formed from the perfect stem, just as ero was actually formed 
from es, i. e., by simply adding zo. Here then the auxiliary 
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is not at all necessary to the formation of the tense, but is 
introduced for its own sake. 

Π. The mother-tongue of the lidestatgnenn family very 
early formed a simple aorist tense directly from the root, but 
it subsequently formed a compound aorist by means of the 
auxiliary. Thus, even in that primitive age of verbal inflec- 
tions, there existed side by side two forms of the same tense, 
an earlier form without the auxiliary or copula, and a later 
form with it. The Greek inherited both of these forms in its 
two aorists. In the same manner, in my opinion, the Latin, 
soon after the separation of the different branches of the 
family, though it already possessed a primitive perfect without 
the auxiliary, proceeded to form a new one with it. The cases 
are entirely parallel. 

In this statement I of course assume, at variance with the 
common opinion, that the compound aorist of which I have 
just spoken contains the present and not the wmperfect of the 
auxiliary. The idea of past time is expressed by the augment 
and need not be repeated in the auxiliary. But if this point 
be questioned, we may easily adduce examples in which the 
present of the auxiliary actually appears. That the present 
sim is an element in cecin-erim and fu-ertm is a generally 
admitted fact; and if it be claimed that this aids in forming 
the mood, the obvious answer is that s¢m is in no sense a mood- 
sign, but a fully developed auxiliary verb; that in fact the 
present subjunctive of sem is no more necessary in the 
formation of the perfect subjunctive than its present indicative 
is in the formation of the perfect indicative. But 1 need not 
multiply illustrations or arguments upon this point, as it is 
generally admitted that the root ex does appear in the ending 
erunt, for esunt, the full form for sat, in the third person 
plural of the active voice of every perfect tense in the Latin 
language, whatever its form in other respects : fu-erunt, cecm- 
erunt, dir-erunt, amarv-erunt. Moreover, the presence of the 
auxiliary is almost equally clear in the second person, 
singular and plural: fuedsti, fucistis, cecin-isti, σοὶ τ κέ ας 
dix-istt, dix-istix. 

What then was the probable development of the Latin 
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perfect? The language undoubtedly inherited a simple redu- 
plicated perfect, but subsequently formed a compound one, 
which differed from the simple form precisely as the compound 
aorist differed from the primitive aorist. Like the primitive 
perfect, it was reduplicated ; but, unlike that, it contained the 
auxiliary es. This became at length the prevailing form. 
The changes which it subsequently underwent in accordance 
with a uniform tendency in language to shorten words were 
precisely the same as those which have been already explained 
in our treatment of es2 for estsmz. Thus were formed fu-i 
(originally reduphcated fufu-ism7), ce-cin-7, and, in fine, all 
perfects inz. The simple primitive perfect finally disappeared 
in all Latin verbs, except the auxiliary 681, which is preserved 
only in compounds. 

The perfect formed by appending the present of es to the 
perfect stem, must, I think, in its origin have preceded the 
formation of perfects in si, wi, and vz. At this stage in the 
development of verbal forms, every Latin perfect probably 
contained a reduplicated stem and the auxiliary es. From 
this stage the transition was easy and natural to the forma- 
tion of a perfect from the present or verb-stem through the 
aid of the perfect of the auxiliary. It is at once apparent 
that the perfect of the auxiliary added to the verb-stem is 
entirely equivalent to the present of the auxiliary added to 
the perfect stem. Thus, for example, in the verb teneo a new 
form ten-ui, consisting of the verb-stem ten- and the perfect 
Jui, became an exact equivalent of the older form tetinz, 
consisting of the perfect stem tetin- and the present esmi. 
Thus at length there existed side by side two equivalent 
compound forms, an earlier and a later. In a few verbs both 
of these forms have been preserved: tetint, tenui; pepigt, 
panzi; peperct, parsi. 

Such, it seems to me, was the origin of perfects in si, com- 
pounded of esz, and perfects in uz and vi, compounded of fui: 
carp-st for carp-.st, dixi for dic-ist ; al-ui for al-fui, ama-vi for 
ama-fut. It is, however, often assumed that these compounds 
were formed to supply the place of a lost reduplication. This 
assumption I am inclined to regard as erroneous, at least in 
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respect to compounds in sz. All compound perfects indeed 
grew very naturally out of a tendency already developed in 
the mother-tongue, a tendency to which the Latin yielded 
more readily and more completely than the Greek or the 
Sanskrit ; but those in sz, w, and v7 became the favorite forms 
and thus supplanted most of the older reduplicated perfects. 
This view, I think, best accounts for the disappearance of the 
reduplication in so large a proportion of Latin verbs; for if 
the new forms were intended simply to supply the place of a 
lost reduplication, they would seldom have appeared in verbs 
which had not already lost it; yet compounds in δὲ, wz, and vz 
existed even in the classical period side by side with redupli- 
cated forms. Moreover, many archaic forms, as furit(—fecerit), 
arim (= egerim), taxis (—tetigeris), sponsis (— sposponderis), 
capsit (= ceperit), show that compounds without reduplication 
existed long before the classical period in verbs which retained 
the reduplication or at least some trace of it throughout all 
periods of Latin literature. 

But how were the other tenses for completed action formed ? 
In accordance with the explanation already given of the 
formation of these tenses in verbs whose perfect ends in δὲ, it 
is only necessary to add that those verbs which form the 
perfect indicative by adding fuz to the verb-stem, generally 
form the pluperfect by adding fueram, the future perfect by 
adding fuero, the perfect subjunctive by adding fuertm, and 
the pluperfect by adding fuzssem. 

But a few forms in asso, 6880. and 80. and a few in assim, 
essim, and sim, require explanation. These forms are now 
generally admitted to belong respectively to the future perfect 
and the perfect subjunctive, notwithstanding Madvig’s attempt 
at a different explanation. With a few exceptions, they are 
archaic forms, common in Plautus, but rare in the golden age, 
except in special connections. 

1. Those in 80 and sim are readily explained: dixim = dic- 
sisim for dic-isisim ; duxim = duc-sisim for duc-isisim ; auxin 
= aug-sisim for aug-isisim. Here we have only the ordinary 
dropping of zs before 8, as in dizti = dixiste. 

1. Those in asso and assim, which are very numerous, and 
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those in 6880 and ess¢m, which occur only in a few verbs, are 
generally explained as follows: amas-so from amaviso by 
dropping ὁ and assimilating v, giving first amav-so and then 
amasso. So rogavisit, rogav-sit, rogassit ; habevisit, habev-sit, 
habessit. But Pott objects to this view and maintains that 
amasso cannot come from amavi, but only from amasi. No 
trace of any such perfect has, however, been preserved. 
Indeed, Curtius and Corssen both regard the perfect in 2 as 
unknown to derivative verbs. The words of Curtius are: 
‘Das Perfectum auf sz ist den abgeleiteten Stammen fremd”’ ; 
and of Corssen : “ Die lateinische Sprache bildet keine Perfecte 
auf st in den auf ὦ, δ, i auslautenden verbal Stammen.”’ 
Corssen, however, while he thus rejects the suggestion of 
Pott, also takes exception to the more common explanation on 
the ground that v is nowhere else assimilated to 8. He 
conjectures that v is dropped and s doubled in compensation. 

But the views set forth in this paper scem to me to furnish 
a more natural and satisfactory explanation of these peculiar 
forms. We have observed that the tenses for completed action 
in most primitive verbs are formed by appending the corres- 
ponding tenses of esi to the verb-stem. Now if the future 
perfect and the perfect subjunctive of this auxiliary be appended 
to verb-stems in a and e, these archaic forms are at once 
produced. Thus, ama-istso, amasso (2 dropped) ; roga-isisit, 
rogassit ; habe-isisit, habessit. Whither at this time the per- 
fect indicative ended in 8ὲ or vi makes not the least difference. 
The tense-forms amavi, amaveram, amavero, etc., are entirely 
independent of each other. They are all produced in precisely 
the same manner by appending the tenses of the auxiliary to 
the verb stem: ama-fut, ama-fueram, ama-fuero. Amavero, 
therefore, is not formed from amavi by appending ero, but from 
ama- by appending fuero, just as amavi is itself formed from 
ama- by appending fue. Accordingly the explanation of amasso 
as from ama-isiso, and of amassim as from ama-isisim does not 
at all involve a perfect amasz. Such a perfect may have 
existed, but it is not at all necessary to our explanation. The 
fact that different auxiliaries may be used in forming different 
tenses of the same verb is fully attested by such forms as ama 
bam, ama-rem; dice-bam, dizi. 
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Our discussion seems to authorize the following conclusions : 

1. The Latin, in common with all the cognate tongues of 
the Indo-European family, inherited a simple reduplicated 
perfect formed by appending the ordinary personal endings to 
the perfect stem, which was the root reduplicated. Among 
these primitive perfects was that of the auxiliary, originally 
asasma, which became in the Latin eszsmz, esisti, etc., finally 
shortened in the classical period to es?, eszstz, esit, estmus, esistis, 
eserunt or esere. Thus were produced in this auxiliary the 
peculiar endings of the Latin perfect. From the stem es7s were 
also formed all the tenses for completed action: esismz, esisam = 
(e)8-eram, exiso — (e)sero, esisim — (e)serim, esissem, Just as 
from es were formed esmi—= sum, esam-—eram, etc. This, 
the original type of the Latin perfect, has not been preserved 
except in es’, a form used only in compound perfects in 8: 
carp-8t, dixi, etc. 

1. The Latin, at a very remote period, formed a compound 
reduplicated perfect, together with all the other tenses for 
completed action, by appending the auxiliary es to the perfect 
stem. Thus ceein-ismit (= cecini), cecin-eram, cecin-ero, ete. ; 
Sufu-ismi (—= fufur), fufu-eram, fu-fuero. But the auxihary 
Sufui finally lost the reduplication and became fuz, fueram, 
etc. To this class belong all Latin perfects in ἃ. 

i. The Latin finally formed a new compound perfect, 
together with the other tenses for completed action, by 
appending the perfect of the auxiliary, together with its other 
tenses for completed action, to the verb stem, rarely to the 
present stem. Thus: 

1. Most consonant stems appended the auxiliary es¢ with 
its other tenses for completed action: carp-si, carp-s-eram, 
etc.; αἰαῖ, diz-eram. 

2. A, e, and z stems and some consonant stems appended 
the auxiliary fw: with its tenses: amavi, delevi, audivi, alui, 
raput. 


Il.— On an English Consonant- Mutation, present in PROOF, 
PROVE. 


By S. S. HALDEMAN, 


PROFESSOR ‘OF COMP. PHILOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


[Ν ‘ proof’ and ‘ prove’ a surd consonant indicates a noun 
or an adjective, and a sonant one a verb, a feature which is 
more or less present in the following examples, extending to 
one hundred and fourteen pairs. The mark (*) prefixed 
indicates archaic or local forms. 


abpse n., abuse v. dike, dige 
advice, advise drop, dribble 
analys-is, analyse duck, juke, dodge 
ascent, ascend excuse, excuse 
bath, bathe fros-t, freeze 
behoof, behoove gait, gad 
belief, believe srilt, gild 
bent n., bend girth, gird 
brass, braze glass, glaze 
breath, breathe gloss, gloze 
bulk, bulge graff, en-grave 
calf, calve grass, praze 
*chast Tee, chastise’ prease, ΚΘ ΒΘ 
chief, achieve crief, grieve 
choice, choose grip, grab 
cicatrice, cicatrise grutch,§ grudge 
clack, clang half, halve 
click, clink halt, hold 
cliff, cleave hilt, hold 
close, close hiss, whiz 
cloth, clothe hoof, hoov’d || 
concise α., incise house, house 
crank, cringe kerf, carve 
CTOSS, cTuise leaf, leave 
delf (a mine), delve life, live 
device, devise} lip, blab 
diffuse, diffuse - loath a., loathe 


t ‘“ That of this land’s first conquest did devize.”— Spenser. 


tf“ As she from Collatinus wife 


of chastice bore the bell.”— Turberville, in Richardson. 


§ “ To whom he bore so fell a grutch, 


He ne’er gave quarter t’ any such.”"—‘//udibras.’ 


\| “‘ His horses hoov’d with flint.’—Henry Aing (1591-1669). 
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loss, lose shafe||, shave 
metamorphose n., -oze f sheaf, sheave 
mouse, mouse sheath, sheathe 
mouth, mouthe shelf, shelve 
nip, knab, nibble sign, resign 
noose, nooze slip, slive 
ob-tuse, con-tuse smutch, smudge 
of-fice, suf-fice sniff, snivel 
paralys-is, paralyse sooth a., soothe 
practice, practise tf (sprout), browse 
prem ‘iss, premise’ staff, stave 
price, appraise stipe, stab 
profuse, suffuse strife, strive 
prom ‘ise, com’ promise stuff, *stive, steve 
proof, prove swath, swathe 
purpose, propose teeth, teethe 
recipient, receive tenth, ti..the 
rap-acious, rob thief, thieve 
reef, reeve tractile, drag 
ref’use refuse’ treat, trade 
relief, relieve triple, treble 
remiss a., remise troth, betrdthe 
rent n., rend tussle, touse 
reproof, reprove tweak, tweag 
reproof, reprieve use, use 

rip, rive waif, waive 
sacrifice§, sacrifice wife, wive 
safe, save woof, weave 
scath, scathe wreath, wreathe 
serf, serve wreath, writhe 


The pairs ‘ give’ ‘ gift,’ ‘drive’ ‘ drift,’ do not belong here 
the f being due to the participial ¢, which is also present in 
‘descend’ ‘descent,’ ‘extend’ ‘extent,’ ‘ portend’ ‘ portent,’ 
and many others. The noun * hold’ is often pronounced holt, 
and Chaucer has ‘ holte’ for a strong-hold or castle. 

The verbs ‘ bequeathe,’ ‘crave,’ ‘drowse,’ ‘lave,’ ‘ rave,’ 


t Geo. Edwards, Discourse on Birds, 1795, p. 14. 
t “‘ Practized.""—Spenser, 1580. 

“nought can be more disgusting to the wise, 

than pride, which none but silly fools practise.” 
—J. ΔΒ. Gilchrist, LL.D., 1821. 
§ Compare ‘ orifice,’ ‘ benefice,’ ‘ artifice.’ 
ae “In Dares’ stead I offer this, 
Eryx! accept a nobler sacrifice :’—Dryden, Ain. 5, 1. 643. 


\| As in ‘spoke-shafe,’ a wheel-wright’s implement. 
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‘ please,’ ‘raise,’ ‘ praise,’ ‘ seize,’ ‘ seethe,’ ‘ soothe,’ ‘ adver- 
tise,’ and others, are not accompanied by surd nouns. 

Many words are used both as nouns and verbs, without a 
change of form, such as ‘ glide,’ ‘ rise,’ " slide,’ ‘ slice,” ‘ scoff,’ 
‘pace,’ ‘ race,’ ‘ revise,’ ‘ exercise.’ 

In some cases a change of form would cause confusion with 
other words, as in ‘ cease’ ‘seize,’ ‘ loose’ ‘lose,’ ‘ bite’ ‘ bide,’ 
‘rip’ ‘rib,’ ‘dose” ‘ doze,’ ‘hiss’ ‘his,’ ‘ lease’ ‘ lees,’ where 
the z-sound as a plural sign adds to the confusion. 


IiI.—On Begemann’s Views. as to the Weak Preterit of the 


Germanic Verbs. 
By FRANKLIN CARTER, 


PROFESSOR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN YALE COLLEGE. 


THE so-called weak preterit in the Germanic verbs has long 
been regarded as composed of the stem of the verb and the 
past tense of a strong verb from the root found in da in the 
Latin condére, $n in the Greek τίϑημι, and in the Sanskrit dhd. 
This belief dates from the sharp investigations of Grimm, 
whose influence induced Bopp to abandon his previously 
adopted view of the derivation of this weak preterit from 
the past participle, and to accept the theory of composition. 
Bopp’s supposition of the derivation of these preterits from 
the participle was doubtless suggested by the resemblance 
between these forms. This resemblance is marked in the 
regular verbs, but is striking in those verbs which form some- 
what irregularly their preterit tense and past participle, viz. : 
the preteritive and a few others. Of the preteritive, magan 
(preterit mahta, participle mahts) may serve as an example. 
Of the others, pugkjyan (preterit thuhta, participle thuhts). This 
resemblance is at first notice the most striking feature of 
these forms; and, as we have mentioned, it seemed at first 
to Bopp neither accidental nor incidental, but organic. The 
sharper sighted Grimm discovered a resemblance between 
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these preterits and another form, so peculiar as to convey to his 
mind a notion of kindred more deeply rooted than that which 
was implied by the simple agreement of form between the 
preterit and the participle. This was the perfect agreement 
of the inflection endings in the dual and plural of the regular 
weak perfects with the endings which a strong verb of the 
second class from a stem ending in d would have in the 
preterit, and which the lengthened stem didjan actually pre- 
sents in the preterit. This resemblance becomes clear by a 
comparison of the preterits. 


Strong preterit, from bidjan. Weak preterit, from nasjan. — 
bap nasida 
bast nasidés 
bap nasida 
bédu nasidédu 
béduts nasidéduts 
bédum nasidédum 
bédup nasidédup 
bédun nasidédum 


A resemblance so complete in the dual and plural naturally 
suggests an extension to the singular ; and, time being given 
for the wearing away of the endings in the singular, what 
better hypothesis is there for the origin of the tense than the 
composition of the stem of the verb nagyan with the strong 
preterit dad, dast, dad, dédu, déduts, dédum, dédup, dédum? 
What is more natural than to refer to a stem allied with the 
Sanskrit dha and with 9» in τίϑημι, this not wholly imaginary 
preterit, whose meaning, ‘ fixed’ or ‘ placed,’ combined with 
that of the stem of the verb whose preterit is to be analyzed, 
makes out in many cases so perfect a signification for the 
transitive preterit? This we know to have been Grimm’s 
process of mind; and this explanation is so strongly sup- 
ported by analogous facts in the history of language, especially 
as the evolutionists present that history, that the theory of 
composition has been practically unquestioned for fifty years. 
Lately, however, the number of students in this field has 
increased, and the weight of those first names has somewhat 
lessened under the influence of discoveries and new theories, 
and naturally there is new investigation of principles long 
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accepted. This hypothesis of Grimm’s has, like others of 
long standing, been weighed anew. Begemann, one of the 
professors at the Academy for Modern Languages in Berlin, 
published in 1873 an able and learned pamphlet attacking the 
composition theory as affecting these preterits, and followed 
it up by a second treatise in 1874. The first pamphlet deals 
with the difficulties under which the composition theory 
labors or is said to labor, and proposes anew Bopp’s first 
theory, that of derivation from the participle, applying it, 
however, to the dual and the plural, as well as to the singular. 
The second pamphlet deals largely with the possibility (strongly 
denied by many defenders of the old theory) of the derivation 
of an active transitive preterit from a passive participle, 
though many of the arguments of the first treatise are restated 
and newly fortified in the second. 

One of the difficulties for the Grimm hypothesis of compo- 
sition arises from the fact that it is at best no more than an 
hypothesis. As a theory to account for changes that took 
place in a period without literary records, it can never be 
anything but an hypothesis, probable enough, but never a 
demonstrated certainty. The same thing, however, must be 
said in regard to any other method of accounting for the 
formation of these preterits; and the question is, therefore, 
one of a choice between hypotheses. Which has in its favor 
more facts from the general field of linguistic growth and_ 
from the special field of the Germanic tongues ? 

It should be stated in the outset that the theory of composi- 
tion advanced by Grimm and generally approved by Germanic 
scholars may be accepted in its outline, without committing 
the accepter to any one of the dozen different methods by which 
the details of the composition and its development have been 
evolved. One may fully believe in the validity of the compo- 
sition theory, without accepting either Grimm’s theory of an 
original ending α for the first person preterit singular of all 
strong verbs, or Holtzmann’s original ending dida for the first 
person singular of the weak preterit, or Scherer’s aorist in old 
German, or Grein’s original dads for the second person singular, 
or Meyer’s root dadh. Had the formation taken shape in a 
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period on which literary records throw a clear light, the 
hypothesis either would become a demonstrated certainty, like 
the composition of the future and conditional in the Romance 
languages, or would be disproved. Conjectures in either 
event would be valueless. But these conjectures, worthless in 
such a condition, have for us now the value of possible modes 
of origin ;.and though nearly every investigator has failed at 
some point to provide full analogies from the Gothic or other 
Germanic tongues for each supposed process, yet the strength 
of one may perhaps in some relation be made to supplement 
the weakness of another; and certainly the pure and simple 
theory does not involve one of the crude evolutions which 
have been thrust upon it. It is then no overturning of the 
theory itself, if the bizarre methods of development which 
have been applied by indiscreet defenders in order to sustain 
it, are overthrown. Begemann has brought to this work a 
keen critical faculty, and the oversights and solecisms of all 
supporters of the composition doctrine are thoroughly exposed. 
An oversight, for instance, was without doubt the assertion of 
Bopp, that ‘in the second person singular of the Old High 
German ¢dti from tatati begins already the misunderstanding, 
and only the first and third persons, téta, ‘I did,’ ‘he did,’ 
preserve the ancient standpoint with distinct and simple redu- 
plication-syllable.”’ For Bopp assumes for Gothic a stem dad, 
resting on an old reduplication of which the language is no 
longer conscious, and deduces from the plural dédun of the 
Old High German a secondary root déd and a present didu, 
and thus third person plural dadadun, contracted to daadun, 
ddéddun. Now Begemann shows (and has, by correcting Bopp, 
done service for the friends of the composition theory) by a 
careful comparison of the preterit forms occuring in the 
oldest documents from Old Saxon duan, Anglo-Saxon dén, 
that the forms like déda and dide, which ‘have been taken by 
some supporters of the composition theory to be early redu- 
plicated forms, must be relatively late, and that the earlier 
forms were of the strong conjugation. In other words, just 
what the weak preterit in the Gothic verbs seems plainly to 
imply, viz.: that an auxiliary from the past of a strong verb 
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has been received by and incorporated with the stem in nasi- 
da, -dés, -da, -dédu, -déduts, -dédum, -dédup, -dédun, is borne 
out by a comparison in Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon of the 
earliest preterit forms of this auxiliary verb. The form dadi 
must be earlier than dedés and dédun, earlier than dédum ; and 
the verbal forms dede and dedon, adduced by Grein, should 
be the remains of the strong verb in Anglo-Saxon. Weak 
forms supplanted these and, as in Old High German, so in 
Old Saxon, the second singular and all persons of the plural 
and the subjunctive bear the impress of the strong inflection. 
We have then in these dialects remains of that strong verb 
which the Gothic and Old Norse show us only in composition. 
We must thank Begemann that in rescuing téta and déda 
from over zealous advocates of the composition theory, he has 
established the right relation between the double forms in Old 
Saxon and the Old High German. We do this without in the 
least accepting his supposition for the origin of tééta in Old 
German. We hold that the exhibition of a reduplicated or 
other form of the root used to create the compound is of little 
importance in comparison with evidence for the composition 
itself; and the demonstration of an original strong preterit 
for the verb ‘to do’ in these three languages, Old Saxon, Old 
High German, and Anglo-Saxon (though in the latter the form 
rests on slender foundation from documents), is something 
gained for the composition theory. This may indeed prove 
that nerita is not contracted from neri-téta, or even that téta 
and nerita are precisely similar formations, but it also demon- 
strates that the strong tense da, dés, da (which most regard as 
shortened from dad, dast, dad), dédu, déduts, dédum, dédup, 
dédun, has its analogies in the sister, if not younger, dialects. 
Begemann seems himself to half suspect that he has helped 
the cause which he would oppose, for he says at the foot of 
page 19: ‘* But thereby nothing is gained for the composition, 
for I have above shown that Old Gothic nasidad, nasidast, 
nasidad, could only become naszdap, nasidast, nasidap.’’ The 
passage referred to, on page 9, concludes: ‘‘ The rise of nasida 
from nasidad by the loss of d cannot be conceded. Also the 
deduction of dés from dasé stands in contradiction to analogous 
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forms: the verbs qvithan, vairthan, anabiudan have in the 
second person singular of the preterit gast, varst, anabaust. 
Here, and also everywhere else, hasthe s¢ produced from a 
dental and ¢ maintained itself. If accordingly nasidast had 
been the ground form, it would have remained uninjured. 
But if one would even grant the loss of the ¢, the transition 
from the created das (for dast) to the actually existing dés 
would be incomprehensible.” That is, the analogies of the 
Gothic, as they are known to us, do not favor such a change. 
That is all of the “ unbegreiflich”’ which the change involves. 
Begemann goes on from the passage just quoted to add: 
‘‘Since now, however, the forms nasida, nasidés, nasida, 
actually exist in harmony with Old High German nzerita, 
nerit6s, nerita, we must unconditionally abandon the idea of 
composition for the singular.”” On page 15 of the introduction 
to his treatise “ Zur Bedeutung des schwachen Prateritums” 
he adduces in order the arguments which have ied him to 
reject the composition theory. The first is that ‘“ nowhere 
outside of the Gothic are the slightest traces of a composition 
to be discovered.”’ In another place (p. 32) he says “surely 
we must presuppose everywhere (that is, in all numbers) 
composition and accordingly mutilation in the singular, or 
throughout connection with the participle and enlargement in — 
the dual, plural, and subjunctive”?! This, then, is the argu- 
ment: “ Nasida (Gothic) and nerita (Old High German) 
belong together.’ Again: “If nasidédum is a compound, 80 
is nasida, and nerita must also be one.”’ Again: ‘The theory 
is false, because there is not a trace of the composition out- 
side of the Gothic.’”” Why should not the relation work both 
ways? If resemblance in form between nerita and nasida can 
be used against the composition theory in respect to nasida, 
because nerita is claimed to be no compound, why cannot the 
same evidence be used for composition in nerita, when nasida 
is claimed to be a compound, as the traces of composition in 
dual and plural indicate to many? This first argument begs 
the whole question. Begemann’s own exhibition of a strong 
preterit from the verbs duan 0. 8., dén A. S., thuon 0. H. G., 
corroborates the assumed existence of an early strong preterit 
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dad in Gothic, whose dual and plural are perfectly presented 
in the regular verbs. If nasidédum is a composed form, 
Begemann himself admits that nasida must be composed. 
If nasida is composed, admitting that nerita “ belongs with it,” 
he ought to concede composition for nerita. Grimm held, 
and many now hold, that the singular nerita and the plurals 
neritumés, neritut, nerttun show composition. It is a subjective 
dictum that there is no trace of a composition outside of the 
Gothic; and Begemann himself acknowledges that this argu- 
ment by itself alone could decide nothing. Let me note in 
the argument that he seems to imply that there is something 
very like a trace of composition in the Gothic. This first 
argument properly stated covers the same ground as the third 
(p. 15 of the second treatise), but it involves much more. 
The third reason for rejecting the composition is the ““ impos- 
sibility of explaining the forms nasida Goth., nerita o. H. G., 
by composition.’ If, as the first reason declares, there is “no 
trace of composition outside of the Gothic,” why is a single 
Old High German form nerita picked out and held up as an 
especial hindrance to the acceptation of the composition 
theory ? It ought not to be. The difficulty is in the Gothic 
singular nasida; and if that difficulty were once removed, if 
in accordance with known laws of Gothic formation the 
singular nasidad, nasidast, nasidad, became nasida, nasidés, 
nasida, there would be traces enough of composition ‘ outside 
of the Gothic.” The first and third reasons are then to be 
reduced to the simple reiteration that it is ““ unbegreiflich” 
how nasidad, nasidast, nasidad, could become nasida, nasidés, 
nasida. 

It is true that we find no Gothic forms older than the nasi- 
da, -dés,-da. Begemann holds that 0. ΗΒ. 6. nerita, -t6s, -ta, 
are identical with them, as the dagé of the Gothic genitive 
plural strong declension is také in Old High German. From 
the identity of these forms he infers that we must have the 
primeval Germanic form not so much back of these forms as 
in them. It is much the same line of thought when he rejects 
the ordinary view of the “ lautverschiebung” and declares that 
the surd pin Old High German pwochd is older than the sonant 
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bin Gothic boka. Surely it is more in accordance with the 
processes of language as they appear in the Indo-Germanic 
families, to infer rather that we have not in the singular nasitda 
and nerita the primeval Germanic form than that we have. 
Attrition, mutilation, phonetic decay (whatever we call the 
process), would lead us to expect a modification of the form 
if composed of a stem and a strong preterit, and it is rather 
a surprise that no such modified form appears in the Gothic 
plural, than that there is such a mutilation in the Gothic 
singular. However, the correspondence of the endings with 
those of all strong preterits in the dual and plural may have 
produced from resemblance a tendency to continuance, and 
thus preserved them, while the final sonant d or aspirate p 
seen in the strong preterit of the supposed stem did (as it is 
elsewhere found without an immediately preceding consonant 
only in the preterit of bidjan) had little or no class feeling 
to maintain it and might easily be lost. It is in accordance 
with the very nature of violent mutilations that they take 
place before or rather behind all literary record of them. 
When once the literary record begins, the conservative force 
ig greatly augmented, and it by no means follows that the 
earliest documents show us the primeval forms. 

The second reason which Begemann gives for rejecting 
the composition and assuming origin from the participle, 
namely, that in all the Germanic languages since the earliest 
times the closest formal relation has existed between the pre- 
_ terit and the participle of weak verbs, certainly has a serious 
aspect. It was this close relation, as has been noted, which 
induced Bopp at first to derive the preterit from the participle. 
For this close similarity but three possible methods of origin 
can be assigned: it may be accidental, or incidental, or 
organic. Considering the number and completeness of the 
agreements, not merely in the regular verbs of each class in 
Gothic, but also in the preteritive verbs and in those omitting 
the connecting vowel in the preterit, and likewise in other 
Germanic languages in cases where participles exist, an 
accidental resemblance cannot be assumed as accounting for 
all the agreements. There remain two other possibilities. 

δ 
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The resemblance of form is, partly at least, either incidental 
or organic ; that is, either it is the result of assimilations 
between the forms, or the one is derived from the other. 
Hither of these suppositions would account for the resemblance. 
Under the influence of either the derivation of the preterit 
from the participle or the assimilation of the preterit to the 
participle, the coincidence of stem-form might be thus com- 
plete. The derivation of the participle from the preterit is 
not to be thought of, as the participle is the descendant of— 
rather the same as—the Sanskrit participle in ta, Greek ro, τος; 
Latin to,tus. Begemann, in view of this uniform resemblance, 
holds the doctrine of assimilation to be unreasonable, and the 
doctrine of organic development of preterit from participle 
to be the only adequate solution of the form. In reality his 
second, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh arguments for his 
view are simply varying presentations of this one fact of 
striking resemblance between the two forms. His fourth argu- ' 
ment is the impossibility of the origin of the primeval preterits 
mahta, brahta, pahta, etc., from the hypothetical ground-forms 
magda, braggda, pagkda. Of course the alternative thought 
is, that they can be perfectly accounted for by derivation from 
the participle. Grimm, Bopp, Schleicher, Leo Meyer, Moritz 
Heyne, and Holtzmann have all given an account of processes 
possible to form these preteritive preterits from the stem of 
the verb and the ending da. These explanations were inde- 
pendently conceived and are different from each other. 
Begemann reviews them and finds each account inadequate 
or unsupported by analogies, and some, notably that of Moritz 
Heyne, absurd. It is easy thus to throw contempt on the 
theory; but the theory is not responsible for the blunders 
made in its defence. | | 
It is one of Begemann’s points against the theory of 
composition that in the Gothic and the Old Norse this 
supposed auxiliary (da) does not exist in an independent 
form; and in his judgment its use as part of a supposed 
preterit compound and its existence in the substansive déds 
Goth., d@d 0. 8., tdt 0. H. G., ought to have kept it alive if it 
originally existed. But not contented with the verb’s non- 
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existence in Gothic and Old Norse, he devises an original 
non-existence for it in the earliest forms of High German 
and Saxon dialects, and supposes it to have been derived in 
these languages from the substantive ἐάέ 0. H. G., ddd 0.8., 
after the separation of the two groups. Begemann’s reason- 
ing that its use as an auxiliary in the preterit would have 
preserved the verb, is for the Gothic and Old Norse. But the 
verb’s existence in the Saxon and High German group weak- 
ens a little this argument. Therefore the gratuitous supposi- 
tion of a late origin must abulish its early existence in the 
latter group. It did not occur to Begemann that the participles 
which in his judgment have generated the preterits must, by 
his argument against the original existence of a strong verb 
(do) in Gothic, be preserved. Where is the participle, for 
instance, that created vissa, the preterit of vaizt? Not in the 
Gothic, though the substantive vissez in Gothic presents ἃ 
parallel to déds. How could the participle generate the 
preterit and perish? If it could, why might not also the 
strong preterit of the verb ‘todo’ and the verb itself perish 
in spite of having been used to form the weak preterits ? 

Not satisfied with magnifying the actual sound-difficulties, 
which for us make the transition of the stems in the preterits 
of some of the preteritive verbs (when combined with the 
suffix da or dad) to their present form strange, Begemann 
invents difficulties in the case of gamotan, vitan, kaupatjan, 
by supposing that the strong preterit second person singular 
ended in s¢ instead of ὁ. The ending s¢ as in bast (bapt), vaist 
(vaitt), has made the change from gamot-da or gamot-ta to 
gamos-ta seem natural. What support is there for the theory 
of a Gothic second singular ending st? the single anomalous 
reduplicated form sazsvst. Only this verb and dental stems 
have st in the second singular preterit. If the final letter of 
dental stems is dropped before Begemann’s imaginary st, why 
should every other final stem-letter be able to turn out the 
8 When Begemann endeavors to brace himself up by the 
Old Norse usage, he finds no solid support. Bezzenberger 
(‘“* Zeitschrift fur Deutsche Philologie,” vol. 5, p. 474) has 
given illustrations enough to prove that z in the second singu- 
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lar of the Old Norse preterit is often a graphic representation 
of s and not a combination of a dental with the 8 of a personal 
ending st. 

Begemann’s fifth argument against the composition theory, 
that the plurals belonging to the oldest preterits mahta, brahta 
(mahtédum, brahtédum), can never have had a dédum in their 
earliest shape, is not a whit different from the third. It is 
anew the statement that the resemblance between participle 
and preterit is organic. When, however, he adduces the 
enigmatical zddjédum as an argument for his view, he seems 
to believe, because he has one form in which the part of the 
verb most suggestive of composition no longer begins with a 
lingual mute, that he is justified in claiming it as a new 
argument for the derivation of preterit from participle. Were 
the parent participle here, or could its form be undeniably 
assumed from the other Germanic languages as coinciding in 
stem with tddja, we might concede force to the argument. 
But as the participle should end in ¢, at least in a lingual 
mute, it seems necessary to get rid of the 7, and accordingly 
in one place the 7 is compelled to become inorganic, “ ein 
ableitendes 7.”’ Nevertheless the argument as a whole pro- 
fesses great respect for the age and pedigree of the 72, though 
rather more honor is paid to d, perhaps because most of the 
advocates of the composition theory have regarded the dd as 
as inorganic before and generated by the 7. Miillenhoff makes 
the form zddja come from Sanskrit ya, 7dja, and supports the 
inorganic evolution or assumption of dd before 7 by the Gothic 
genitive tvaddjé and the substantive vaddjus. Begemann 
begins a long way off with his intrenchments to lay siege 
to the enemy’s camp, namely with the Sanskrit comparative, 
which he assumes was formed by τα); so also was it in the 
Greek, ἡδιδῆων, ἡδίων, ἡδίων, ἥδιον, and in Latin mav-idjor, suav- 
idjor, suav-yor, suavior, suavior; Gothic sut-2dj-an, sut-izj-an, 
sut-iz-a(n). To the side of the Gothic tvaddjé, the Old 
Norse tveggja is summoned; both (it is claimed) can have 
had a nasal form as forerunner; one was tvandjé, the other 
tvenqgja; both of these can easily have come from tvangdjé, 
and a Gothic tvandjé for tvangdjé is compared with Latin 
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quintus for quinctus and has therefore “an absolutely certain 
analogue.”’ Fidvér, in Begemann’s opinion, is perhaps from 
fingdvor, to which the corresponding Lithuanian form keturt 
certainly does not directly point. Friyén, fan, and the 
present optative of the Gothic sez (san) are also adduced 
to prove that there is a tendency to drop the 7, though the 
greater number of cases in which it is preserved are said to 
show that it was “original.” Therefore in iddja we must 
not suppose that a hypothetical 7a has been loaded down with 
an inorganic dd. And at last Begemann tells us that he has 
the “‘ boldness” to deny that the root z in Latin ἐνὶ (for instance) 
ever existed alone, and asserts that d has always belonged 
with it and that it was idvi formerly in Latin. Consequently, 
the eode of Anglo-Saxon belongs with iddja, and the mystery 
of the latter form is not merely cleared up, but its existence 
and descent disprove the composition theory. Begemann is 
by no means the first to connect Gothic iddja and Anglo- 
Saxon eode, and Grein’s connection of the two words, deriving 
the Gothic from tdjan or ithyan, and making itddjya and 
iddjédum transpositions for idida and tdidedum, seems simpler 
than Begemann’s primeval combination dj. Grein’s theory 
(suggested also by Grimm) is mentioned in a note by 
Begemann, but we do not find any refutation of it in either 
treatise. Grein and Begemann are not very far apart in 
respect to this root. If the root is 7d and the 7 “ ableitend,” 
it is only in the evolution of the perfect that they differ, and 
Grein’s hypothesis is worth just as much for the composition 
as Begemann’s against it. Certainly no great argument can 
be drawn from iddja against the composition theory, for it 
is quite as explicable by this theory as by a reference to an 
unknown participle. | 

If, as Begemann says, zddja has been a ““ Schmerzenskind”’ 
to some of the composition champions, we must also concede 
to him a long parturition therewith, nor can we admit that 
his demonstrations are so convincing as to justify the state- 
ments on page 20 of the introduction to his second treatise. 
His poetical words are: ‘‘Men have played evil tricks with 
the poor innocent iddja; but why does it have the boldness 
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not to be willing to adapt itself to the theory? For that it 
must atone in the straight jacket. Yet linguistic facts. do 
not allow themselves to be adapted to measuring rules; iddja 
remains tddja and tddjédum remains iddjédum ; the endings 
a and édum do not allow their true force to be explained 
away; they exist to all eternity. This is the most brilliant 
confirmation of my view and at the same time a witness 
against the assumed dédum not to be killed.” * Linguistic 
facts do not allow themselves to be adapted to measuring 
rules”’; yet an anomalous zddja without any generating parti- 
ciple shall be claimed as the “ most brilliant confirmation”’ of 
the theory that the weak preterit is the offspring of the 
participle. ‘“‘ Linguistic facts do not allow themselves to be 
adapted to measuring rules”; but the anomalous form saisost 
may dictate a second singular ending to the preterits of all 
strong verbs, and what was ‘in Old Norse only an occasional 
usage” shall, departing from this single form, he claimed as 
‘‘eine durchgreifende Regel”’ in Gothic. ‘‘ Linguistic facts 
do not allow themselves to be adapted to measuring rules”’ ; 
but the ddj in tddja.may suggest dj as a newly discovered 
method of comparison, and impose it on entire classes of Indo- 
Germanic comparatives ! 

But the seventh and crowning reason for the derivation of 
the weak preterit from the participle is the ““ quite particularly 
weighty fact that by the derivation from the participle all 
difficulties present themselves as quite natural appearances, 
and in general all is in the fairest order.’’ So it seems to 
Begemann, but he admits the difficulty of the element ed 
inserted according to his theory before the personal endings 
of the dual and plural. He calls this difficulty “ ein unschul- 
diger waisenknabe,” ‘an innocent orphan boy,’’ in comparison 
with the difficulties that beset the composition theory. Why 
he did not call it a girl (Gt would have been a more poetic 
picture), I do not know; but he calls it innocent, because in 
his judgment the mistakes of the advocates of the composition 
theory are flagrant; and he calls it an orphan, because he 
does not wish to acknowledge it as his. It is a foundling 
whose father must be made responsible for it, and is an 
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insuperable hindrance to Begemann’s withdrawing in tri- 
umph. Such a child unprovided and unaccounted for is an 
uncomfortable fact in his domestic economy. Begemann 
suggests its identification with the termination in faheths, but 
it is simply an accidental agreement of form without any 
support from analogy or meaning ; indeed we understand him 
to claim that the meaning of the active preterit is deducible 
from the participle. Besides, not merely its appearance, but 
its appearance in dual and plural alone, just where it would 
belong on the correctness of that form of the composition 
theory which makes the da a strong preterit from the root 
did, is likewise a serious difficulty for Begemann to confront. 
Not to emphasize the fact that this increment, on our author’s 
theory, would be anomalous in the Germanic languages, why 
should it appear simply in dual and plural? If the answer 
be that it is according to the analogy of strong preterits, we 
ask: Why then just the form ed? Does not this analogy with 
the strong preterits point to some intimate connection? and 
what will acount for the ed but an actual strong preterit with 
that very form in dual and plural? Nor is the disappearance 
of the ed (if it really is not present) in Old High German and 
the kindred dialects, as Begemann claims, against its original 
existence as part of the form. Why not also assume that the 
dual cannot exist in Gothic, as it does not occur in the other 
Germanic dialects? If the dual fell out in Old High German 
why not also the ed (or better the syllable following it), a 
part used for the subordinate purpose of inflection? It is no 
argument to assert that if neritum in Old High German had 
once been neritdtum, the té@ would never have fallen out. 
Such a claim is against the teaching of compounds and deriv- 
atives in the Indo-Germanic family. Why not say that the 
Latin and Celtic could not have formed futures by adding 
bhu to the root of the present ( predicabit, predchibid), because 
the full form of the root is not retained? Why not deny 
that perfects in Latin and Celtic (mansimus, rogensam) are 
formed with the root as? Why not claim that fuo could 
never become part of a Latin perfect, and the present and 
imperfect of habeo in the Romance languages could never 
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become in a mutilated form the endings of the future and 
conditional? Nor does it meet this. objection to insist that 
the Germanic languages had another “ betonungs-princip ” ; 
that the Old French punir-avéns is essentially different from 
Old German neri-tdtum ; for the termination ons is the same 
for many first plurals, and for the French ear it must have 
been as necessary to discriminate between avéns and soydns, 
as for the German ear between tdtun and nédmun. 

One other difficulty in regard to the derivation of the weak 
preterit from the participle has been that of deriving an active, 
generally transitive, form from one commonly having a passive 
meaning. To remove this difficulty, which was but slightly 
considered in Begemann’s first treatise, is the object of his 
more recent pamphlet, “Zur Bedeutung des schwachen Prater- 
itums der Germanischen Sprachen.” This treatise, like the 
other, shows great learning, and the collection of facts from 
the domain of the Indo-Germanic languages in regard to the 
relation of the active and the passive voices and the meaning 
of the past participle is valuable. Starting from the acute 
discussion of Dr. von der Gabelentz in the seventh volume 
of the proceedings of the Royal Saxon Scientific Society, who 
shows that the passive voice is rather a luxury than a neces- 
sity of language, Begemann endeavors to exhibit the evolution 
of the passive from the active. The first half of his treatise 
is devoted to the establishment of certain propositions. Pas- 
sivity developes itself from activity through the medium of 
reflexiveness. Reflexiveness is expressed formally, or results 
from the conception (“‘ vorstellung”’), and remains unmarked. 
In the verb, the usage is various in this matter. In the noun, 
reflexiveness lies only in the conception. The first two of 
these propositions are virtually involved in Dr. von der 
Gablentz’s discussion and illustrations of the passive in the 
Indo-Germanic family (pp. 527-535). Ingenuity and power 
in their fuller development cannot be denied to Begemann, 
but it is worthy of note that the analysis of any form favoring 
even remotely the composition theory meets summary con- 
demnation from our author: thus, the aorist passive ἐτέϑην, 
which is held by some grammarians to be a compound of the 
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stem and the aorist ἔϑην with the meaning ‘I placed’ (so that 
éréSnv would mean ‘I placed to place myself, ‘I had myself 
placed,’ or ‘I was placed’), is pronounced to be simply a 
lengthened form of the aorist in ny. That the passive was 
developed from the active is possible. Many participles are 
cited in the second section of this treatise (pp. 92-124) from 
various languages of the Indo-Germanic group, in which an 
active meaning still inheres. From the Greek among others 
are mentioned rAnruc, δυνατός, ἀδύνατος, ἑρπετός, λωβητός. From 
the Latin potus, pransus, cenatus, peritus, are familiar illus- 
trations. When we come to the Gothic, Begemann’s past 
participles with active meaning are few compared with 
those occurring in Greek, and into some of these few the 
activity is infused rather than inherent. Taking for instance 
paurfts, the past participle of paurban, which has the two 
meanings of ‘needful’ and ‘useful’ Cif they are two), the 
activity of the latter ‘ that can be used’ is not so prominent as 
to call for any explanation, or to go very far in accounting for 
the origin of active transitive preterits from past participles. 
However near one another active and passive may once have 
been, absolute original identity could not prove that, after they 
had once separated and the forms had received definite signifi- 
cations so opposed in nature as are the active and passive 
generally in the earliest records of our Indo-Germanic family, 
new forms of opposing meaning could be developed from either 
voice without any new element. This (if we understand the 
conditions) is the genesis which we are asked to accept, and 
this,even granting an age for the beginnings of Germanic speech 
surpassing that of the more eastern languages of the family, 
cannot become more than a doubtful possibility. It is also to 
be noted that the number of adjective-participles or participial 
adjectives having a meaning looking towards activity is much 
more numerous in the Middle High German than in the Old 
or the Gothic, though Begemann accounts for this by the 
comparatively abundant literary material of the Middle High 
German period. 

It is from the highly interesting development of a participial 
perfect in the Iranian languages that Begemann derives his 
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main analogies for the assumed development in the Germanic 
languages. The facts exhibiting this development are mostly 
taken from the works of Spiegel, and are clearly presented in 
the third section of our author’s second pamphlet. A briet 
outline of the facts shows, even in the old Persian and Bactrian, 
the past participle assuming verbal functions with both active 
and passive meaning, though in the latter case the auxiliary 
‘to be’ is commonly used with the participle, while in the 
former the participle is used alone. By the side of these 
forms the old tenses of past time exist and indeed greatly 
preponderate. But in the younger Hfizvaresh the old forms 
of past tenses have been completely supplanted by the past 
participle. The meaning of the participle is still either active 
or passive. In the latter case, as before, the auxiliary is 
commonly found, and often another auxiliary is added to the 
former. But number and gender have disappeared from the 
participle form. The person is ascertained from the connec- 
tion or indicated by a pronoun. The auxiliary, if present, of 
course denotes it. In the somewhat younger Parsi there are 
the same relations, but this progress—that the participle when 
used for the first person singular has assumed the personal 
ending (Bopp regarded it as a form of the verb ‘ to be’), which 
is wanting, if elsewhere indicated. In the new Persian the 
development is completed. Separate auxiliaries are used for 
the active and the passive forms, but the old simple participle 
stem is used only as an active, and has adopted, after the 
fashion of the first singular in Parsi, personal endings for 
each person, except the third singular which remains in the 
stem-form. Striking as the facts are, they are not new, but 
have long been familiar to the students of Indo-Germanic 
speech, and most familiar to those who have most firmly 
believed in the composition of the Germanic weak preterit. 
Bopp’s ‘Comparative Grammar” records the facts, though 
not with Spiegel’s minuteness. If these facts show the 
possibility of the derivation of a preterit from the past parti- 
ciple, it is to be noted that the participle maintained and 
exhibited from the first the active meaning which Begemann 
is obliged to assume for the Germanic participle. It is true 
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that in English active transitive verbs are in use from Latin 
past participles. It is true that in Middle and Old German 
present forms of transitive verbs have been in some cases 
derived from earlier participial or substantive forms, but to 
insist on the derivation of all transitive weak preterits from 
past participles whose early active meaning cannot be estab- 
lished, is to ask belief for something which the Iranian 
participle and its evolution cannot make probable. Nor does 
the illustration of the development of a preterit from a Hun- 
garian participle (in a language that belongs to an entirely 
foreign family), though it is in its nature more analogous to 
the hypothetical development in the Germanic group, bring 
much support to the theory. Much nearer to the Germanic 
than the Persian even is the Slavo-Lithuanian branch of the 
Indo-Germanic family. It is the connecting link (if we may 
accept the statements of its expounders) between the Ger- 
manic and the Aryan members, both by grammar and word- 
fund. From the Lithuanian the composition theory receives 
a strong confirmation. Its imperfect of customary action is 
composed of the stem of the verb and the form davan. 
Whether this form be from the root dha, ‘to place,’ or not, 
there can be no doubt that this imperfect is formed by a com- 
position of the stem with a past tense. However this intimate 
relationship between the Slavo-Lithuanian and the Germanic 
languages may be explained, whether by the influence, in a 
period later than the development of both languages, of 
Germanic authority over the Slavo-Lithuanian family, or by 
a community of the two stems at a period previous to the 
perfect development of cither language, the swk-davan of the 
Lithuanian belongs with the sék-t-da of the Gothic. The 
probability of the development of the Germanic weak preterit 
from the stem of the verb combined with the strong preterit 
of a verb from root dha, ‘ to place’ or ‘ to do,’ can hardly be 
doubted by one who gives proper weight to the formation of 
the Lithuanian imperfect and the relation of the languages of 
this group to the Germanic. 

How then is the resemblance between the preterit and the 
past participle to be explained? If it be not accidental nor 
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organic, it must be incidental, it must have come from assim- 
lation. Bopp’s idea of a “Schutzbiindniss,” a “ defensive 
alliance,” has a poetical sound and is perhaps a fanciful 
presentation, but there must be truth behind it. Especially 
in the preteritive verbs, verbs of such great scope and 
repeated usage, there would be a constant tendency to assimi- 
late a newer preterit kunda to an established form kunps, 
magda to mahts, paurbda to paurfts; and in cases where no 
participle had continued, analogy might have great force. 
In the case of the regular verbs, the resemblance is more 
apparent than real. Otherwise why should the termination a 
of the preterit go over into Old High German, and maintain 
itself so firmly, whereas the a of the present becomesu? Cer- 
tainly there was something in that a of the preterit besides a 
simple personal ending or the a of a participial stem. This 
theory of assimilation finds analogies enough in the develop- 
ment of languages. Not to turn aside fromthese preteritive 
verbs, we see in English that the ὦ in ‘would’ has forced its 
way into the preterit of ‘can.’ Into the present of will in old 
English the o of the preterit forced its way and produced a 
present wol, wole, which we have in ‘I won’t,’ Iwol not. That 
in the primitive period such an assimilation should take place, 
in case the meanings did not greatly differ, is quite conceiv- 
able. It is probably on this very ground of assimilation that 
we are to account for the loss of the final consonant in the 
singular, that is, the assimilation of the personal endings of 
the preterit to those of the present. Nor is there anything 
surprising in a double assimilation, an assimilation of personal 
ending to personal ending between preterit and present, and 
of preterit to participle in stem-form. That nasidad should 
become nasida by the side of nagja, and nasidast should 
, become nasidas or nasidés by the side of naajis is natural, and 
the theory of assimilation to the present, and a lengthening 
of the a in the second person singular seems more reasonable 
than Delbriick’s (“ Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie,” vol. 
I., p. 128) assumption of a strong preterit dad resting upon 
daddd with the accent in dédast on the reduplication syllable 
after a Sanskrit analogy. To this assimilation the similarity 
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of the singular personal endings of the present in both strong 
and weak verbs might contribute, and the subordinate relation 
of the second part of the compound would invalidate any 
argument for permanence of form in the terminations derived 
from the strong preterit and hence sustained by a class feeling. 
The permanence in Old High German of the Gothic a, és, a, 
as a, 68, a, while the present ending a of both strong and weak 
verbs is reduced to «, is an evidence that the a, és, a is some- 
thing more than a simple personal ending. How neritdtum 
could become neritum may be to some inexplicable. We do 
not so regard it, and Seiler’s explanation on p. 455 of “ Beit- 
rage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache and Literatur” 
has much in its favor. That such a change did take place 
will be probable to him who carefully weighs the following 
considerations. 

1. The Gothic dual and plural nasidédu, nasidédum, pre- 
suppose a singular nasidad compounded of the stem nasi and 
a strong preterit dad. This singular we have in the form 
nasi-da, -dés,-da. Corresponding with this, identical with it, 
we have neri-ta, -tés, -ta, in Old High German. 

2. The increment in the Gothic dual and plural cannot be 
accounted for on the supposition that the preterit is derived 
from the participle. Least of all can we thus explain the 
particular form ed, which is identical with the syllable corres- 
ponding in strong preterits derived from a stem ending in d. 

3. The loss of a part of the stem or ending of the auxiliary, 
or a contraction or mutilation of the appended verb in the 
Old High German plural is natural, especially as the loss 
of the Gothic dual in the other Germanic languages shows 
an increasing tendency to disregard the fulness of the old 
inflectional forms. 

4. The composed forms in Slavo-Lithuanic, the imperfect 
in davan and the participle in damas, nullify any probability 
of the derivation of the Germanic weak preterit from the 
past participle which might be deduced from facts in the 
Persian and Hungarian languages, as the Slavo-Lithuanian is 
the connecting link between the Germanic and the Aryan and 
much nearer the Germanic than the Iranian, and the Hunga- 
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rian (which belongs to the Finnish class) is still farther 
removed from the Germanic. 

5. To render assurance still surer, it is noted that the 
transitive meaning of the Iranian participle finds no analogue 
in the Germanic. 

6. The persistence of what are called the personal endings 
of the singular in the weak preterit in Old High German and 
Old Norse, involves fuller vowels and stronger elements than 
those of the ordinary personal endings (in the present for 
instance) will account for. | 

7. For the close resemblance of the stem-form in past 
participle and preterit, the theory of assimilation in the more 
striking cases is adequate. The close resemblance may then 
be incidental without excluding the possibility that in less 
striking cases, as in nasida, it is accidental. The accidental 
resemblance may have promoted the incidental. 

8. The anomalous form zddjya connected by etymologists 
doubtfully with Anglo-Saxon eode can just as well, even better, 
be regarded as a transposed form for idida and claimed as 
harmonious with the composition theory, than made a main 
foundation of Begemann’s view, especially as no generating 
participle can be exhibited. It is not the enigmatical excep- 
tions, but the prevailing regularities, that are most valuable in 
discovering a principle of form-genesis. 

Even if we accept Begemann’s ingenious explanation of the 
forms characterized by the riickumlaut, and regard them as of 
equal age or older than the regular weak forms, santa for 
instance as equally old with sentita, this does not establish 
the derivation of the preterit from the participle. Begemann’s 
full and doubtless accurate collections of forms certainly indi- 
cate an age for the forms with the riickumlaut no less than 
that of the regular forms; but if these forms are even older 
than the more regular ones, when both occur, and if they 
agree with the participle, nothing justifies us in claiming that 
they are not compounded or in regarding them as an argument 
against composition. That the Old High German dursta by 
the side of Gothic paursida is from an obsolete present durran 
or dursan, and is of greater age than the Old Saxon thurstida, 
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even if it is proved, does not demonstrate that it itself is not a 
compound. On the contrary the advocate of the composition 
theory has the same right as Begemann to suppose two 
preterits developed at different times from or analogous to 
different stems, and is not obliged to contract Old High 
German heftitatun, corresponding to Gothic haftidédun, into 
the West German haftun in order to enlarge it again to heftitun. 
The results of Begemann’s investigations into the relations of 
these forms, even if correct, do no more than convict some 
advocates of the composition theory of inaccuracy in respect 
to the teme of development of the forms. All that he has 
proved may be brought into harmony’ with the composition 
theory. 

The object of this article causes us to stop short of any 
examination of Begemann’s views in regard to the ablaut, 
the lautverschiebung, and the personal endings of the Indo- 
Germanic verb. But it may be remarked that our author is 
nothing if not revolutionary, and we may be thankful for the 
discussion of these old questions. We expect that this attempt 
at revolution, like every other that rests on any partially 
legitimate protest, will result in a readjustment of some 
relations between contending parties, but are confident that 
this bold assault on the composition theory, as applied to the 
weak preterits, will only show that the foundations cannot be 
shaken. 


IV.—On Some Forms of Greek Conditional Sentences 


Bry CHARLES Ὁ. MORRIS, 


LAKE MOHEGAN, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


I did not happen to be present at the meeting of the 
Association at Easton, and I do not, therefore, know whether 
the paper which Professor Goodwin read on the Forms of the 
Greek Conditional Sentence was subjected to any criticism at 
the time. On reading it, however, lately, 1 was struck by a 
certain statement in it which appeared to me questionable, 
and I accordingly submitted the point I refer to to some exam- 
ination ; not, I confess, as thorough as I could wish, but still 
sufficient to confirm me in the opinion 1 at first formed; and 
I should be glad, therefore, to place the matter before you in 
order that the facts may be tested by the judgment and read- 
ing of other members of the Association. 

It is well known that Professor Goodwin, in his book on 
the Greek Moods and Tenses, and also in his Grammar, 
advances the opinion. that there is no essential difference 
between the expression of a condition by ἐάν with the Subjunc- 
tive, and the expression of the same by «i with the Optative. 
He has felt the extreme difficulty of defining the exact impli- 
cation of one of these as contrasted with that of the other; 
_and has been driven accordingly to the conviction that such 
difference as there is consists only in the degree in which a 
certain quality which he calls “‘ vividness” attaches to one or 
_to the other. He finds that a condition may be expressed 
with a low degree of vividness by «i with the Optative; with 
a greater degree of it by ἐάν with the Subjunctive; while it is 
possible to express the same condition with a still greater 
degree of vividness by εἰ with the future Indicative; these 
three kinds of expression presenting, as it were, a positive, a 
comparative, and a superlative degree of vividness to the 
choice of the writer. He says (‘ Transactions,’ p. 70): “ The 
Optative in ordinary protasis is merely a vaguer or less vivid 
form than the Subjunctive for stating a future supposition, 
bearing a relation to the Subjunctive somewhat similar to that 
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which the Subjunctive itself bears to the future Indicative. 
Thus we have three forms which may be used to express a 
future condition, differing essentially only in the vividness 
with which they state the supposition: εἰ γενήσεται, if it shall 
happen; ἐὰν γένηται, if it happens (i. 6. shall happen) ; and 
ei γένοιτο, if it should happen.’ And he remarks elsewhere 
that it evidently makes little difference in English whether 
we say “if he shall do this, it will be well,’ or “if he do 
~ this, it will be well,” or “if he should do this, it would be 
well.” 

T think that a large amount of the assent which the Profes- 
sor’s views on this point have received is due to the fact that, 
when he places these forms in close connection with each other, 
he makes use of such vague expressions by way of illustration. 
“Do this’? may mean anything, possible, probable, likely, or 
impossible ; and since we are consciously or unconsciously 
aware of this, we feel that each of the forms of condition 
quoted would under certain circumstances be appropriate; and 
we do not, therefore, deny in our thoughts the substantial 
equivalence of the expressions, though it would be found that 
in practice they are used by no means without a conscious 
or unconscious discrimination. If this is true in English, 
J think it can be shown that it is far more true in Greek. 
But to show this we must not take such an example as εἰ τοῦτο 
γένοιτο, καλῶς ἂν ἔχοι to contrast with ἐὰν τοῦτο γένηται (or εἰ τοῦτι 
γενήσεται), καλῶς ἕξει, but must try to find actual sentences ot 
which the material character is so distinct that the speaker or 
writer must have been conscious of it. And here I may say 
that I think the paper read at the Hartford meeting of the 
Association by Professor Sewall, though I agree in general 
with its conclusions, is less convincing than it might be, from 
the fact that the examples chosen are in several instances such 
as might with propriety be stated in more than one way. 
For example: in Dem. Phil. 1. 25, εἰ yap Eporrd τις ὑμᾶς, εἰρήνην 
ἄγετε, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι; pa Af οὐχ ἡμεῖς ye, εἰποιτ᾽ ἄν, the same 
sense might have been expressed—not, I grant, so properly, 
but still without absurdity—by iv yap ἔρηταί τις, -«- φήσετε. And 
in the passage from the 29th section of the same speech, which 
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Professor Sewall himself presents in two forms, a very slight 
change in the aspect in which the matter is regarded would 
make either mode appropriate. I propose to give one or two 
illustrations of conditional sentences in what I look upon as 
matter suitable to decide the question whether there is or is 
not any essential distinction of import between hypothetical 
sentences employing ἐάν with the Subjunctive, and those which 
exhibit εἰ with the Optative ; and I will then come to the par- 
ticular statement in Professor Goodwin’s paper which attracted 
my attention and set me on this method of inquiry. I will, 
however, first state the four forms of particular suppositions 
together, in what I conceive to be their proper gradation, and 
will characterize each by a descriptive epithet and symbol 
which may hereafter facilitate reference. 

The Hypothetical Period, i. e. the condition (or Protasis) 
together with the conclusion (or Apodosis), in all cases asserts 
the dependence of the conclusion upon the condition. Then 
we have: 

Form a, or the Logical form, in which nothing more is 
implied than this logical dependence: «i τοῦτο γενήσεται, καλῶς 
ἔξει. 

Form β, or the Hzpectant form, in which, beside the logical 
dependence, is implied an anticipation of the possible realiza- 
tion of the condition: ἐὰν τοῦτο γένηται, καλῶς ἕξει. 

Form y, or the Jdeal form, in which, beside the logical 
dependence, is implied an zmagination of the possible realiza- 
tion of the condition: εἰ τοῦτο γένοιτο, καλῶς ἂν ἔχοι. 

Form 6, or the Unreal form, in which, beside the logical 
dependence, is implied a negation of the possible realization of 
the condition: εἰ τοῦτο ἐγένετο, καλῶς ἂν ἔσχεν." 

I will take first a passage which Professor Goodwin quotes, 
I think, in both his books. At the beginning of the Agamem- 
non of Aeschylus, the watchman on the roof of the palace at 
Mycenae indicates his fear that on the return of Agamemnon 


* Of course the examples given are used for illustration merely, and are not 
intended to establish the correctness of the import attributed to each. I should 
say that I borrow the terms “Logical,” “ Ideal,’’ ‘“‘ Unreal,” from Professor Gil- 
dersleeve’s Latin Grammar. 
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he will not find things within the palace just as he would like 
to have them. But he dares not speak out himself (v. 36): 

τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα σιγῶ: βοῦς ἐπὶ γλώσσης μέγας 

βέβηκεν" οἶκος δ᾽ αὐτός, εἰ φθογγὴν λάβοι, 

σαφέστατ᾽ ἂν λέξειεν. 
Now in this case will the Professor assert that it would have 
been possible for the watchman to have expressed himself in 
the Expectant Form or Form 8? thus: 

οἶκος δ᾽ αὐτός, ἣν φθογγὴν λάβῃ, 

λέξει σαφεστατ᾽. 
He makes a supposition in regard to the future, but it is in a 
matter which, he must have been conscious, rendered the 
realization of it impossible; and he found in Greek a form of 
stating his supposition which conveyed the impression that it 
was one wholly ideal, and therefore employed it. Here in 
English too we must say: “If the house itself should (or were 
to) find a voice, it would speak most clearly,” and in Latin 
we must say: “Θὲ ipsa domus vocem capiat, planissime loquatur”’ ; 
and in each language the substitution of the forms which are 
asserted to differ only in ‘ vividness” from the Ideal form must 
be felt to be wholly inadmissible. I may quote here Puat. 
Protag. 361 a, as it contains a supposition precisely like that’ 
of the watchman, and expressed, of course, in the same way : 
καί μοι δοκεῖ ἡμῶν ἡ ἄρτι ἔξοδος τῶν λόγων ὥσπερ ἄνθρωπος κατηγορεῖν 
τε καὶ καταγελᾶν, καὶ εἰ φωνὴν λάβοι, εἰπεῖν ἂν ὅτι "Ατοποί γ᾽ ἐστέ, ὦ 
Σώκρατές τε καὶ Πρωταγόρα. Could Socrates possibly have said, 
καὶ ἣν φωνὴν λάβῃ, ἐρεῖν ? * 

Again, in the Clouds of Aristophanes, after Strepsiades, in 

despair of inducing his son to place himself under the instruc- 
tion of Socrates, has decided (invita Minerva) to go to school 


*It may be worth while here to illustrate the Latin usage in such cases of 
sermocinatio. 

Cre. Cat. i. 19: Haec si tecum, ut dizi, patria loquatur, nonne tmpetrare debeat ? 
and so in § 27 without Apodosis: Si mecum patria sic loquatur. 

Auct. ad Her. iv. 66: Si nunc haec urbs invictissima vocem emittat, non hoc pacto 
loquatur ? ... si nunc L. ille Brutus reviviscat et hic ante pedes vestros adsit, non hac 
ufatur oratione? It is true that in Div. in Caec. 19, Cicero says: Sicilia tota, si 
una voce loqueretur, hoc diceret, ... si untversa, ut dixi, provincia loqui posset, hac 
voce uteretur. But he here substitutes, not the form which Professor Goodwin 
regards as esscntially the same as that employed in the former cases, but the Latin 
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himself, Socrates submits him to an examination which only 
reveals the hopeless imbecility of the old man. After much 
questioning and severe denunciation of his pupil’s stupidity, 
Socrates insists that he shall set his own brains to work and 
find out for himself some device by which he may hope to get 
rid of the fatal necessity of paying his debts, to attain which 
end was the purpose he had in view in enrolling himself as a 
member of the school. At last the old man cries out that he 
has it: that if he could buy a Thessalian enchantress and 
draw down the moon from the sky, and keep her locked up 
like @ mirror in a close box—* Then what?” says Socrates ; 
and his answer is (v. 754): 

εἰ μηκέτ᾽ ἀνατέλλοι σελήνη μηδαμοῦ 

οὐκ ἂν ἀποδοίην τοὺς τόκους. 
Here again I ask: Does any one suppose, if Strepsiades had 
stated his plan thus: 

ἣν μηκέτ᾽ ἀνατέλλῃ σελήνη μηδαμοῦ 

οὕπως ἀποδώσω τοὺς τόκους, 
that Socrates would have found himself able to tolerate the 
old man’s arrogant stupidity for some fifty lines longer, as he 
does? That whole passage is full of conditions expressed by 
et with the optative ; but 1 select, as before, this one as being 
made in a matter which the speaker must have been conscious 
was unalterable. I will quote shortly two or three more pas- 
sages which seem to me to resist as strenuously as the ones 
already cited a change into the forms supposed to be essentially 
equivalent, which I suggest as possible altcrations. | 

AESCH. Pers. 431: . 
κακῶν δὲ πλῆθος͵ οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰ δέκ᾽ ἤματα 
στιχηγοροίην, οὐκ ἂν ἐκπλήσαιμέ σοι. 


Could the messenger have spoken thus ? 


κακῶν 0 ἐλεινὸν οὔποτ᾽, ἣν δέκ᾽ ἤματα 
στιχηγορῶ σοι, πλῆθος ἐκπλήσω λόγοις. 


equivalent of. Form 6, which the character of the supposition clearly entitled him 
to do, just as in the converse way, in Ter. And. ii. i. 10, Charinus says (in the 
Ideal form): 71 si hic sis, aliter senttas ; when the sense would have justified the 
Unreal form esses—sentires; since, as Madvig says, by a turn of rhetoric an 
impossible thing is represented as if it might take place. 
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Puat. Rep. 11. 859 C: εἴη δ᾽ ἂν ἡ ἐξουσία ἣν λέγω τοιάδε μάλιστα, 
εἰ αὐτοῖς γένοιτο οἵαν ποτέ φασι δύναμιν τῷ γον τοῦ Λυδοῦ προγόνῳ 
γενέσθαι. 

Could Plato have made Glaucon state his illustration thus ? 
ἔσται δ᾽ ἐξουσία .... ἣν αὑτοῖς γένηται. 

PuatT. Kuthyd. 299 ἢ: εἴη ἂν εὐδαιμονέστατος εἰ ἔχοι χρυσίον 
μὲν τρία τάλαντα ἐν τῇ γαστρί, τάλαντον δ᾽ ἐν τῷ κρανίῳ, στατῆμα δὲ 
χρυσοῦ ἐν ἑκατέρῳ τὠφθαλμφ. 

Could this have been written thus? ἔσται εὐδαιμονέστατος ἣν 
ἔχῃ... 

A passage in the Phaedo, 72 Β c, which is too long to quote, 
contains a number of imaginary conditions expressed:in Form 
y which could not possibly be converted into Form f without 
heing felt to be incompatible with the argument. Compare also 
Phaedrus 245 p. The necessity of the employment of Form 
y to express conditions of this character is implied, moreover, 
by such passages as that in Arist. Rhet. iii. 10, 7: ὥσπερ 
Περικλῆς ἔφη. “Τὴν νεότητα ἀπολομένην ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ οὕτως ἠφανίσθαι ἐκ 
τῆς πόλεως, ὥσπερ εἰ τις TO tap ἐκ τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ ἐξέλοι, ANC 5116}} as the 
hopeless wish of the slave in Arist. Pax 21, rodev ἂν πριαίμην 
ῥῖνα μὴ τετρημένην;. though in these the condition is only 
suggested. 

I come now to the particular statement in Professor Good- 
win’s paper which I venture to think erroneous. He quotes 
{wo or three times the English proverbial expression, ‘ If the 
sky falls, we shall catch larks”; and on one occasion he says 
(p. 64) that if we translate it into Greek we must use ἐάν and 
the Subjunctive (Form 3). Now I grant, of course, that the 
nearest Greek equivalent to that collection of English words, 
ho regard being had to the matter, would be the form he 
names. But if any one who used the English line were asked 
to explain his meaning he would certainly interpret it by * if 
the sky should (or were to) fall, we should catch larks,’’ and 
not by “if the sky shall fall, we shall catch larks.”? And _ it 
scems to me that the form the expression has taken in English 
has been determined by the use that 18 made of it. For it is, 
I think, always employed with the purpose of making it clear 
to some one that he has been flattering himself with a hope 
which depends upon conditions practically impossible, or 
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excessively improbable; and therefore the repartee is expressed 
for rhetorical effect in precisely the same form as that in which 
the hope was couched. However this may be,I feel convinced 
that it would never have been expressed by a Greek (unless 
indeed he was speaking after the manner of a prophet) in the 
form which the Professor assumes to be the correct one; and 
I think this will be evident to all, if the line be rendered into 
Greek in the three modes open to us for future suppositions. 
Thus: 


Form a: 
εἰ δὴ πεσεῖται τοὺ"ρανοῦ γ᾽ ὁ κύτταρος, 
ὃ τὠρνίθια ληψόμεσθα. 
Form β: 
ἣν δὴ πέσωσιν οὐρανοΐ, μάλ' εὐχερῶς 
τὠρνίθια ληψόμεσθα. 
Form γ: 


εἰ δὴ πέσοιεν οὐρανοί, μάλ᾽ εὐχερῶς 
τὠρνίθι' ἂν λάβοιμεν. 

Now it seems to me that, of these, Form y alone expresses 
what is really implied by the English proverb; that Form a 
might be employed for the same rhetorical purpose as that 
which has, in my opinion, determined the form of the English 
expression; but that Form # involves a consciousness of 
the possibility of realization which would have prevented 
any Greek from using it, unless indeed he was speaking as a 
prophet. 

The conclusion which I draw from this examination is, that 
when a future supposition is made in such a matter as compels 
the consciousness that it cannot be realized, ei with the Optative 
(Form y) is the form necessarily employed. This region is 
that governed by the unchanging laws of the physical universe ; 
and, while on such a question I wish to speak with all possible 
deference to the greater learning and wider reading of others, 
I venture to express a strong opinion that no case can be 
adduced from the best writers in which a future supposition 
demanding for its fulfilment @ violation of physical laws is 
expressed by ἐάν with the Subjunctive (Form 8). 1 do not 
affirm that none such can be found with εἰ and the future 
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Indicative (Form a); for, as 1 have before said, 1 consider 
that when the Indicative is used in both clauses of the 
Hypothetical Period, all consideration of the matter is left 
out of sight, and the possibility of the realization of the condi- 
tion is neither imagined nor anticipated; and, therefore, as any 
sort of future supposition may conceivably be expressed by 
ei with the future Indicative, it is possible that some passages 
may be adduced which really suppose a violation of physical 
laws and yet have not the Optative. 1 have not, however, 
myself lighted upon any such. In regard, then, to future 
suppositions, I assume as a fixed limit on the side of improb- 
ability a supposition of the violation of natural law, and this, 
I believe, is always expressed by εἰ with the Optative (Form 
y).* Then in cases which come short of this, exactly in 
proportion as the writer or speaker wishes to leave his suppo- 
sition tn the region of the ideal, whether from a consciousness 
of its extreme improbability or from a modest and courteous 
understatement or withdrawal of his own opinion, in that 
proportion is he likely to use this same form; while in all 
cases when he either feels or wishes to express his belief 
that his supposition will be realized, or that at least time will 
show whether his anticipation is well grounded or not, he will 
employ ἐάν with the Subjunctive (Form 8). If this conclusion 
is correct, it must, I conceive, be agreed that the forms in 
question differ from each other, not in the degree merely in 
which they possess vividness or any other quality, but in kind 
and essentially. 

It is manifest that upon the view here maintained, there 
must be a large number of cases which admit of being stated 
in both ways without any very important, or at least any very 
striking, difference. One of these Professor Goodwin in his 


* An example of a supposition, not indeed physically impossible, but so improb- 
able that it may practically be regarded as impossible, is in XEN. Anab. iii. 2, 
34. olda yap ὅτι καὶ Mvovic βασιλεὺς πολλοὺς μὲν ἡγεμόνας ἂν doin, πολλυὺς δ᾽ ἂν 
ὁμήρους τοῦ ἀδόλως ἐκπέμψειν" καὶ ὁδοποιήσειξ γ᾽ ἂν αὑτοῖς, καὶ εἰ σὺν τεθρίπποις 
βούλοιντο ἀπιέναι. It is not credible that if Xenophon had said, ὁδοποιήσει γε 
αὐτοῖς͵ καὶ ἐὰν σὺν τεθρίπποις βούλωνται ἀπιέναι, his hearers would have merely felt 
a greater amount of vividness in the statement of the supposition. It is plainly 
inconceivable that he could have so expressed himself. 
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paper (p. 70) refers to, by way of showing that “the essential 
distinction is merely one of vividness of expression or dis- 
tinctness in the form of the supposition, entirely apart from 
any difference of the speaker’s opinion.” As this passage 
seems to me a good one to illustrate what I have just said, | 
shall venture to quote it at length. Itis in Dem. Phil.i., § 14 
(p. 43). He has been urging upon the Athenians the neces- 
sity of action; he asks them what they are waiting for; what 
they expect to hear; and then he says: τέθνηκε Φίλιππος ; οὗ pa 
Af, ἀλλ᾽ ἀσθενεῖ. τί δ᾽ ὑμῖν διαφέρει; καὶ yap ἂν οὗτός re πάθῃ. 
ταχέως ὑμεῖς ἕτερον Φίλιππον ποιήσετε; ἄνπερ οὕτω προσέχητε τοῖς 
πράγμασι τὸν νοῦν" οὐδὲ γὰρ οὗτος παρὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ ῥώμην τοσοῦτον 
ἐπηύξηται ὅσον παρὰ τὴν ἡμετέραν ἀμέλειαν. καίτοι καὶ τοῦτο" et τι 
πάθοι καὶ τὰ τῆς τύχης ἡμῖν ὑπάρξαι, ἥπερ ἀεὶ βέλτιον ἣ ἡμεῖς ἡμῶν 
αὐτῶν ἐπιμελούμεθα, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐξεργάσαιτο; ᾿σθ᾽ ὅτι πλησίον μὲν ὄντες 
ἅπασιν ἂν τοῖς πράγμασι τεταραγμένοις ἐπιστάντες ὕπως βούλεσθε 
διοικήσαισθε. Professor Goodwin asks in reference to this 
passage: “ Did Demosthenes imply that there was any nearer 
prospect of decision on the question of Philip’s death when 
he referred to it in the words ἂν οὗτός τι πάθη, than when he 
repeated his supposition in the very next sentence in the form 
εἴ τι πάθοι" 1 should answer: Certainly not; but the reason 
of his passing from one form of the condition to the other is 
perfectly clear notwithstanding. Demosthenes has just referred 
to the report of Philip’s sickness; and with this consideration 
in his mind, with the consciousness of the existence of a cause 
adequate to produce a certain effect, he naturally makes use 
of that form of the Hypothetical Period which suggests that 
the speaker has in view “an anticipation of the possible real- 
ization” of the condition: ‘If this sickness shall really 
prove one unto death, you will, I fear, with your supine inac- 
tivity soon make another Philip for yourselves; for it is more 
through your inertness than through his own strength that he 
has grown so great.” Demosthenes then looks at the matter 
in a more gencral way, without any notion of the occurrence 
of Philip’s death as being actually not unlikely, and contem- 
plates it merely as an ideal matter, with merely “an dmagin- 
ation of the possible realization” of his supposition, and in 
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consequence employs a different form of the Hypothetical 
Period: ‘And yet look at this: if he were to die, if fortune 
were to play into your hands in this way, how easily would 
you, if, as I advise, you were on the spot with a competent 
force when affairs there were in confusion, manage matters to 
suit yourselves.”” It appears to me that the distinction here 
suggested is one which lies on the face of the Greek, and 
which accords perfectly with the import of these forms as 
manifested in numberless other passages. 

In these remarks on the thought implied by the two forms 
of condition in question, I do not imagine that 1 have attrib- 
uted to them any other import than that intended to be 
expressed by the phraseology which has been employed by 
the writers on Greek Grammar referred to by Professor 
Goodwin. I conceive that I have only suggested a means of 
testing whether there does really exist between them a 
distinction in essence and fundamental, or whether they 
differ from each other mercly in regard to “ vividness” of 
expression. This word seems to me to be sadly in need of 
elucidation ; and I shall be glad if what I have said may 
induce Professor Goodwin to add to the great services he has 
already rendered to students of Greek by clearing up the 
obscurity which I find in it. 


V.—On Verb-Reduplication as a Means of Expressing 
Completed Action. 


BY ALONZO WILLIAMS, 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


It is a matter of no little surprise that in all that has been 
written upon Indo-European Philology during the last thirty 
years, we can nowhere discover any full treatment of Verb- 
Reduplication. In the “Comparative Grammar” of Bopp, 
the ‘“‘ Compendium”’ of Schleicher, the “ Moods and Tenses” of 
Curtius, and the ““ Doppelung”’ of Pott, we may find attempted 
and partial explanations of it, but nowhere can be found any 
full and satisfactory discussion of the rise, the function, and 
the history of this form. The tense-formations of later growth 
have been quite critically analyzed, and their origin and prim- 
itive significance have been determined with considerable 
accuracy ; yet so little has hitherto been done upon this form 
by those best fitted to tell us of its history, and so many 
elements of yet doubtful origin enter into its composition, that 
it is with no little diffidence that we venture to lay before this 
Association the results of our examination of the subject. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the whole subject of verb- 
reduplication, but ‘to speak only of the genesis, the fistory, and 
the decay of reduplication as a means of expressing com- 
pleted action, alluding to the general subject of reduplication 
only so far as it may serve to elucidate our more limited 
theme. For the sake of greater clearness we may at the 
outset be permitted to state what we hope in this paper to 
accomplish. We shall endeavor first, to explain the origin 
of this reduplicated form, and how it came to possess the sig- 
nification of completed action; secondly, to note its rapid 
growth and extension; thirdly, to trace its subsequent his- 
tory and decay, that is, to show to what extent this form lost 
its original signification of completed action and to what 
extent the form itself decayed; and fourthly, to show by 
what new forms it was afterwards wholly or in part sup- 
planted. We shall be compelled to limit ourselves to a part 
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of the Indo-European field, and shall, therefore, choose as the 
basis of this paper those branches of our family which best 
illustrate our subject—the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin. 

First, then, let us enquire into the origin of verb-redupli- 
cation. In all languages we may find abundant illustrations 
of the principle that the repetition of a root, stem, or word 
adds emphasis to the expression—a principle which extends to 
all parts of speech. In Sanskrit, for example, the root ἐῶ 
(Gr. λύτω) means ‘ to sever,’ and lol# for luli, ‘to sever com- 
pletely.’ Even in adverbs and prepositions we find examples 
of it: e. g. upart (Gr. ὑπέρ) means ‘up’ or ‘above,’ and 
uparyupari (for upari upari) means ‘higher and higher,’ or 
‘wholly up,’ or ‘ above’; while the word adhasg on the contrary 
means ‘down,’ and adhas adhas, or by euphonic combination 
adhédhas, means ‘wholly down.’ We discover an illustration 
of the same principle in the Latin personal pronouns, meme, 
tete, 8686; and in the general relative quisquzs, corresponding 
to the Sankrit yas yas, which, however, is usually accompa- 
nied by the correlative sas sas (as in Nalus v. 12, yam yam hi 
dadrise teshdn tan tam meme Nalan nripam, ‘ for whomsoever 
of these she looked upon, this one she thought to be prince 
Nalus’); also in the relative adjectives qualisqualis, quantus- 
quantus, quotquot. We give these examples because the whole 
word is ip each case repeated, and because the principle 
involved is evident. Hundreds of words might be easily 
adduced at the basis of which lies the same principle, words 
which, however, have undergone euphonic changes, so that 
they are not readily recognized as reduplications, and of which 
the original intensive force has been lost. In all such cases 
the original purpose evidently was to give increased emphasis 
to the expression. 

Very early the primitive Aryan people began to employ this 
method of strengthening their verbs. In the mother tongue 
the reduplication consisted of nothing less than a repetition 
of the whole root; but in course of time the form began to 
decay, and in the different branches of the family we find 
only representative elements of the root repeated. The orig- 
inal reduplication, e. g., of vid ‘to see’ was vid vid, and to 
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this was added the root of the personal pronoun mma, restrict- 
ing the action of the verb to the first person. From this 
radical stage it passed into the agglutinative and became 
united as vidvidma. Now the first syllable may be called the 
reduplication, the second the root, and the pronoun the termin- 
ation. The language afterwards passed into the inflectional 
stage, in which further changes and modifications were made, 
modifications which tended to distinguish the primary root, as 
the bearer of the meaning of the word, from the reduplication 
and the termination. Thus vidvidma became, by strengthen- 
ing the root and by curtailing the reduplication and termina- 
tion, vi-vaid-a. Thus the reduplication dwindled down to 
those representative syllables which we find in Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin. 

This reduplicated form did not at the outset assume the 
functions of a perfect, i. e., a tense expressing completed 
action. It was simply a present, existing side by side with 
the simple present, but expressing, however, intensive action. 
This is the origin and explanation of those reduplicated pres- 
ents which we find in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin: e. g., Skr. 
dadami, Gr. δίδωμι; Skr. dadhdmi, Gr. τίθημι; Skr. jajanmi, 
Gr. γίγνομαι, Lat. gigno. All such were without doubt 
originally intensive verbs. Even in later times, when the 
Sanskrit formed new intensives, it always did so by redupli- 
cation, as if still recognizing this primitive method. The 
Greek also has not a few intensives of later origin formed in 
the same manner, as 6. g. from the root φα ν ‘to shine’ we get 
the Epic φανφαν or παμφαν, ‘to shine brightly,’ (παμφαίνησι, 
Il. v.6); from πνυ ‘to breathe,’ ποιπνύω ‘to puff’ or‘ breathe 
with exertion’ (Il. 8, 219). We can readily see how these 
old intensive presents in the mother tongue would gradually 
assume the idea of completed action. Bopp says, and his 
remark is quoted and approved by Curtius in his Moods and 
Tenses: ‘Die Reduplicationssylbe bezweckt bloss eine Stei- 
gerung des Begriffs, gibt der Wurzel einen Nachdruck, der 
von dem Sprachgeist als Typus des Gewordenen, Vollendeten, 
im Gegensatze zu dem erst im Werden Begriffenen, noch nicht 
zum Ziele Gelangten, aufgefasst wird” (Vergleichende Gram- 
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matik, s. 749). Schleicher in his Compendium says substan- 
tially the same thing: “Die function der verdoppelung ist 
stits im algemeinen die der steigerung, welche aber ser 
verschidene, spater gesonderte beziehungen umfasst, so z. Ὁ. 
die intensive und iterative beziehung, welche sich spater in den 
verbis intensivis entwickelte ; dise beziehung ist den redupli- 
cierten aoristen noch deutlich warnembar. Die beziehung 
der dauer bezeichnet die wurzelverdoppelung in den redupli- 
cierten praesensstimen; die der vollenteden handlung im 
perfectum”’ (Compend. der Ind. Ger. Spr. 8. 716). Although 
they recognize this change of signification from intensive to 
completed action, yet they do not attempt to explain how this 
change may have occurred. Although Bopp’s statement that 
“ὁ reduplication gives emphasis to the root which the spirit of 
the language regarded as a type of that which is done,” 
enables us to conceive how this change may have come about, 
and though the mere mention of the authorities already cited 
may be sufficient on this point, yet we may be permitted to 
offer one or two suggestions in further elucidation of it. 

In the first place, reduplication may imply completion from 
the fact that the repetition of an act implies that it has been 
already once done. We might illustrate this from the repeti- 
tion of ἄλλος in such frequent use in Greek: e.g. ἄλλος ἄλλο 
λέγειν literally, ‘another says another thing,’ which implies 
that some one has already said something, and hence is 
properly rendered ‘one says one thing, another says another 
thing.’ This case is somewhat different, to be sure, but may 
it not serve to illustrate how a repetition may imply that the 
act has already been done, and thus connect with the repetition 
of a verbal-root the idea of a completed act? For the asser- 
tion that an act is taking place a second time is virtually an 
assertion that it has already taken place once. 

Again, intensity of action, the original signification of this 
reduplication, also implies completion. No element of action 
is more indicative of completion than intensity. Whenever 
we see a man bending to a task with the utmost intensity, we 
say the work is as good as done. In the case of the verb, 
may the mind not have passed from the action itself over to 
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the result, to the completed act suggested by this intensity, 
and thus the verbs of completed action have been derived 
gradually from these intensive verbs? 

This then we take to be the origin of this reduplicated 
tense, a tense denoting present completed action, or as we call 
it a perfect tense. Moreover, this was, we assume, one of the 
earliest, if not the very earliest form made use of by the prim- 
itive Aryan people for expressing the relation of time, for no 
other tense is so simple in its structure nor gives evidence of 
a greater antiquity, except perhaps the uncompounded aorist, 
the so-called second aorist in Greek, the aorist in am in San- 
skrit. All the other tenses bear evidence of later formation, 
many even of having been formed on separate Indian, Hel- 
lenic, or Italian ground. This form, however, must have 
become fully established as a tense for denoting completed 
action before the original separation of the family, since we 
find it bearing this signification in the earliest literary records 
of each of the branches, Old Indian, Old Bactrian, Grecian, 
Latin, German, and in the Celtic (remnants). The Letto- 
sclavic alone has preserved no trace of it. This form, more- 
over, must have already passed through the radical and agglu- 
tinative into the inflectional stage before the separation ; for 
in the oldest records of each of the branches we find it already 
reduced to the same or nearly the same form that it presents 
in the classical periods. 

Let us now briefly trace its subsequent history in the San- 
skrit, the Greek, and the Latin. 

I. In Sanskrit. The Sanskrit inherited from the mother 
tribe the above method of forming the perfect tense, a tense 
which had already become distinguished in both form and 
meaning from the class of intensives from which it took its 
rise. In regard to it two assumptions may with apparent safety 
be made. first, in the earliest period of the history of the 
Sanskrit-speaking people this reduplicated form was the only 
one used for expressing completed action. Other forms sprang 
up later, as we shall see, but they all bear evidence of having 
been formed on Indian ground. Secondly, at this early period 
also this form had probably the signification of completed 
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action only, and did not until later assume those other func- 
tions which it performed in its subsequent history. For, had 
it already taken on its later offices while the language was 
one, we should expect to find evidence of such use in the 
early Greek also. Very early, however, it began to luse 
gradually its own proper signification, and with decay of form 
dwindled down in meaning to a mere past tense in narration. 
This had gone on to such an extent that, although the redu- 
plicated form was preserved in constant use in the latest 
literary period, yet its prevailing signification in the classical 
era was not that of a perfect but of an aorist. The three 
preterit tenses—the imperfect, the aorist, and the perfect— 
seem to have been handled very capriciously, and in their 
use no apparent distinctions seem to have been observed. 

We next have to ask what new forms arose to assume the 
functions cast off by the reduplicated perfect? For never 
since the Aryan people first formed the conception of com- 
pleted action have they once surrendered it, but they have 
always had some form, either synthetic or analytic, by which 
to express it. The Hindus supplied its place by several new 
formations, and to these we wish now to direct your attention. 
For sake of clearness they may be spoken of under six different 
heads. 

1. Very early there arose what Sanskrit grammarians 
call the Periphrastic Perfect, formed by making of the verb 
root an abstract noun in dm, and affixing to this the redupli- 
cated perfect of one of the auxiliary verbs, as ‘ to be,’ bhu ‘ to 
be,’ or kri ‘to make’ or ‘todo.’ Thusof 16 ‘to rule’ is formed 
the abstract noun iéém, and to this is added the perfect dsa, 
bahiiva, or cakdra, giving tédmdsa, isdmbabhiva, or isdm- 
cakdra, the first two of which may be rendered ‘I have been 
ruling,’ and the last ‘I have done ruling’ or ‘I did rule,’ using 
the verb ‘to do’ as the Germanic branch did at a later date for 
the formation of a similar compound past tense. Here in 
each case the idea of a perfect lies in the reduplicated auxil- 
lary verb. This was the method of forming the perfect of 
roots beginning with a long vowel and of those of more than 
one syllable, including derivatives, such as causals, desidera- 
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tives and frequentatives. The purpose was evidently to avoid 
the ambiguity connected with the reduplication of a long 
initial vowel, and the difficulty of reduplicating polysyllabic 
stems. We may trace this form back to its very origin—a 
thing we are rarely able to do in the history of a verbal form. 
It occurs for the first time in the Atharvan, confessedly by 
far the most modern of the four Vedas, and here it occurs 
but once (gamaydm cakdra, A. V. 18, 2, 27). Wherever 
those verbs, which in later Sanskrit require this form, are 
found in the earlier Vedas, they always have the simple 
reduplicated perfects. 

2. Usually when the completion of an action is to be 
expressed we find an analytic form, a perfect participle in tas 
(Greek roc, Latin tus) used with the present of the verb as 
‘to be’ (Greek ée-ri), and the agent expressed by the instru- 
mental case. Thus to say ‘ Thou hast seen Nalus’ we should 
have Nalas tvayd drishtas asti, or by euphonic combination, 
Nalas tvayda drishto ’sti, ‘ Nalus by thee having been seen is,’ 
equivalent to the Latin Nalus a te visus est. The auxiliary, 
however, is seldom expressed, and we find the above in Nalus 
ix. 29, Nalas tvayd drishtas. This form, as well as that in 
tus in Latin, probably acquired the signification of a perfect 
somewhat in the following way. The demonstrative pronom- 
inal ending tas added to the root of a verb expresses the 
result of its action and implies that the action is already fin- 
ished. Thus dictum in Latin expresses the result of the root 
dic, and dictum est means ‘ there exists the result of the root 
dic,’ or in other words ‘the saying has already occurred,’ or 
‘it has been said.’ Again amatus est means ‘he is a loved 
object,’ a result of the action of the root am, implying that 
the action has already been exerted, i. e. some one has loved 
him and he is now an object loved, or ‘he has been loved.’ 
And how often we meet these perfects passive when we are in 
doubt whether to translate them as presents or perfects, ‘he 
is loved’ or ‘he has been loved.’ They both amount to the 
same thing. In this manner do we explain the origin of the 
perfect passive in Sanskrit. This analytic perfect is in con- 
stant use in classical Sanskrit in every species of composition. 
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This perfect passive participle occurs, in fact, nearly as many 
times as all other verbal forms put together, used not only 
where it supplies the place of the indicative perfect, but as 
often where the context requires the auxiliary of other moods. 
The precise tense and mood is often left to be inferred from 
the context, making the whole structure of the sentence loose 
and indefinite, and often, to the Greek and Latin scholar, pro- 
vokingly so. Indeed it is calculated to astonish one, after 
having spent many weeks, perhaps months, in endeavoring to 
master the numerous classifications and moods and tenses of 
the Sanskrit verb, to find how few are the forms he is destined 
to meet in his reading. The whole treatment of the verb, the 
very soul of a language, is bald indeed when placed beside 
that of the Greek and Latin, and in fact the whole language, 
as a mode of expressing thought, will not suffer a moment’s 
comparison with either of these languages ; and it is surpris- 
ing that western scholars, misapprehending the true sources 
of its value to philology, have, in imitation of the extravagant 
expressions of that eminent Orientalist, Sir William Jones, 
asserted again and again its superiority in this respect to the 
classic tongues of Greece and Rome. 

3. The perfect is rendered frequently by this same partici- 
ple in tas in agreement with the subject of the verb—a con- 
struction which is not unknown to the Greek and Latin; but 
in the excessive use of compounds in Sanskrit, in which nouns, 
adjectives, prepositions, conjunctions, and participles are all 
dovetailed together, this use of the participle is so frequent, 
where in Greek and Latin we should find a perfect, that it is 
deemed worthy of a separate mention. 

4. With neuter verbs this same participle is used in 
impersonal constructions. Thus to say ‘Thou hast gone’ we 
have gatan tvayd asti, ‘it has been gone by thee,” or usually 
without the auxiliary, as in the Episode Savitri, v. 19, gatan 
tvaya. This use is similar to such Latin expressions as 
ventum est. 

δ. With neuter verbs the passive use of this participle is 
limited to the foregoing impersonal construction ; but, unlike 
the Latin, these same participles in tas, of these same neuter 
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verbs, are often employed personally with an active meaning. 
Thus this same expression, ‘Thou hast gone,’ may be rendered 
personally, gatas ast or by euphony gato ᾽δὶ, equivalent and 
similar to the German du bist gegangen, as in Nalus xii. 13, 
we read: ἔνα nu rdjan gato ’si? quone, rex! profectus es? 
‘whither, O king, hast thou gone?’ The last four forms are, 
it will be observed, of like origin, and are perfects by virtue of 
the participles, as already explained. 

6. One other form remains to be noticed, and it is a case 
worthy of careful analysis. It is formed by a perfect active 
participle and the present of the auxiliary verb as ‘to be.’ 
This participle of the verb ri ‘to do,’ is kritavan, and kritavan 
asmi means ‘I have done,’ as in Urvasi we find api drishtavan 
asi mama priydm, ‘art thou having seen my beloved?” or 
‘hast thou seen my beloved?’ Let us now analyze this form 
and see by virtue of what elements it has acquired this signifi- 
cation. It is composed of three elements, Arz the verb root, 
tas the ending added to form the perfect passive participle, 
and van. This latter comes from the suffix vant, nominative 
singular masculine vants, denoting ‘possession,’ which by the 
rules of euphony becomes vdn, a change not unlike that by 
which in Greek the participle Avovre¢ by omission and vicarious 
protraction beeomes λύων. This is often added to nouns to 
form adjectives of possession, ὁ. g. dhana ‘riches, dhanavan 
‘one possessing riches,’ ‘a rich man.’ Adding to this the 
stem of the perfect. passive participle we get kritavan, which 
originally signified precisely what the individual elements of 
which it is composed mean, namely, the present possession of 
the object in the condition specified by the participle. But 
this participle in ¢as, as we have already shown, implies a past 
action viewed as completed, and the statement of the posses- 
sion of an object in the condition of completion denoted by 
the participle came in time to be accepted as expressing the 
completed act by which it was brought into that. condition. 
The basis upon which a perfect tense has been reared is not. 
the element of possession, as some would seem to imply Csee 
Schleicher’s Compendium, § 218, ed. 1870), but rather, just 
as in the second class discussed, the idea residing in the par- 
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ticiple. The same is true of those modern analytic perfect 
formations made up of the perfect passive participle and an 
auxiliary verb denoting possession ; and éritavén asmt might 
he thus rendered factum habeo, ge Vai fait, ich habe ex yethan, 
and 7 have done it. There is no mysterious virtue in this 
auxiliary have by the influence of which this phrase becomes 
a perfect. There has been in cach case a transfer of the 
centre of gravity from the declaration of the condition of 
completion inherent in the participle to the declaration of the 
antecedent act implied in that condition. When once this 
formation had become established as an expression of com- 
pleted action, and the step by which it attaiued this position 
had been forgotten, then the auxiliary laid aside its original 
functions as a separate part of speech, and, becoming a mere 
formative element, assumed the burden of representing the 
perfect tense, and by its aid there were formed from analogy 
other classes of perfects where etymological analysis would 
find only nonsense, as uktavdn asmt 1 have said,’ where 
there is no idea of possession, and as bhitavdn asmi * I have 
been, where not action, but simply state or condition is 
denoted. 

Thus we have seven (or really four distinct) formations for 
expressing completed action in Sanskrit. We would not be 
understood to assert that all these changes took place chro- 
nulogically as we have treated of them. Whether the redu- 
plicated perfect first began to decay, to lose its signification, 
and these analytic forms in consequence sprang up to supply 
its place, or whether these analytic forms began to rise and 
usurp the functions of the reduplicated form, and this in con- 
sequence began to yield the field—which was the cause and 
which the effect, which the antecedent and which the conse- 
quent, we do not pretend to say; it is more probable that the 
two processes went slowly on side by side and are not to be 
sundered. We simply state the facts as found recorded in 
the literary records left us by the Sanskrit speaking pcople, 
classifying as we have simply for convenience and a more 
perspicuous presentation of the subject. 

II. In Greek. The whole history of this form in Greek 
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may be told in a very few words. The Greek inherited from 
the mother-tongue the method of forming a tense for com- 
pleted action by reduplication and preserved it intact to a 
yreater extent than any other branch of the family. Just 
two remarks are all that is called for under this head. 

1. The Greek perfect has shown remarkable tenacity in 
holding to the idea of completed action. In this respect. it 
stands unique in the history of the Indo-European verb. 10 
has kept strictly within its own province, and has not, like 
the Sanskrit, dwindled down to a mere historic past, entering 
thus the domain of the aorist and assuming its functions. 

2. Not only has the Greek reduplicated perfect: kept its 
own province, but, on the other hand, it has allowed no other 
forms to enter and rob it of any of its functions, as the San- 
skrit, which has been, as we saw, robbed of all its original 
possessions. ° Throughout all the periods of its history, from 
the earliest Epic to the latest Attic forms, it knows no other 
means of expressing completed action. Even the circumlo- 
cutory forms used in the moods of the middle and_ passive 
voice, and sometimes for euphonic reasons elsewhere, are, 
unlike the similar analytic perfects in Sanskrit and Latin, 
formed with a reduplicated participle in which lies the idea of 
completed action. Whatever then may be the explanations 
of the new forms in «, and those with σ in the Middle Voice, 
we yet feel confident in stating that no element ever entered 
into the Greek verb to denote completed action except the 
reduplication originating as already explained. 

ΠῚ. In Latin. The Latin also, after its separation from 
the mother tongue, continued to form its perfects in the prim- 
itive way by reduplication. Unlike the Sanskrit and the 
Greek, however, where the form remained intact, here in 
Italic speech the form itself began early to decay, so that. in 
the literary language we find only remnants of it. The verbs 
in which these remnants are found may be divided into four 
classes. 

1. Some less than thirty verbs still retain the old redupli- 
cation, as pepert, tutudi. 

2. About an equal number have a short stem vowel 
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lengthened in the perfect, the result of a contracted redupli- 
cation: as léyo, lélégi, léligt, leigi, léyt; venio, vévéni, vévine, 
vein, ven. 

3. Somewhat less than fifty have the vowel unchanged in 
the perfect, being already long: as ciido, citdi; ico, τοὶ. 

4. The compounds of the above classes, which sufler sume 
euphonic changes, complete the list of perfects inz. All of 
these are perfects by virtue of an original reduplication. 

Let us notice now the new formations which sprang up to 
assume the functions of the perfect when this method had 
fallen out of use. We may speak of three classes. 

1. Pertects in st, as serip-8t, rext (reg-se), etc., about one 
hundred in number. Bopp was the first to explain these as 
compounds of esi, a perfect of the root es, ‘to be.’ This 
view has been quite generally accepted by scholars, but none 
have attempted to show by virtue of what this esz, and in 
consequence the forms compounded of it, became perfeets. In 
his later writings Bopp himself struck these forms out. of his 
list of perfects, but tried in vain, as it seems to us, to find 
some intimate relation between them and the Sanskrit. aorist 
in sam, sis, sit. No attempt had been made to give a com- 
plete and satisfactory explanation of this form until last year, 
when, before this Association, Professor Harkness, in his 
critical paper “ On the Formation of the Tenses for Completed 
Action in the Latin Finite Verb,” presented an extended 
analysis of it based upon the theory that esz is itself a redu- 
plicated perfect. No other theory that has been yet put forth 
can account for all the elements entering into this difficult 
and almost inexplicable form. Accepting this view, we explain 
the perfect in δὲ as a perfect by virfue of the auxiliary, which 
is itself a reduplicated perfect of the root es ‘to be’; and thus, 
as far as the element of tense is concerned, this form is not 
unlike the periphrastic perfect in da in Sanskrit. 

2. Perfects in v2 and uz, as amavi and monut, are regarded 
by all scholars whose authority we are accustomed to follow, 
as compounds of the auxiliary verb fuz, and need only this 
mention from us. These again are perfects because the 
auxiliary is a perfect belonging to the ὁ class and formerly 
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reduplicated as already explained. These also, you observe, 
as far as the tense element is concerned, are not unlike the 
Sanskrit periphrastic perfects in dabhiiva, root bhu, Greek gu, 
Latin fu. 

3. The foregoing complete the list of synthetic perfects in 
Latin; but later there arose certain analytic forms which may 
be mentioned in this connection. (1). In the passive voice 
the perfect is expressed by the perfect passive participle in 
tus and the present of the verb es ‘to be, as amatus est or (οὗ 
neuter verbs) ventum est. Here the perfect signification was 
acquired in the same manner as in the corresponding forms 
in fas in Sanskrit as already explained. In this expression a 
transfer of thought has taken place similar to that which the 
analytic forms denoting possession underwent. In the one 
case we have the predication of the present possession of an 
object in a certain condition, in the other the predication of 
the present existence of a subject in a similar condition, said 
condition in both cases implying the previous action. In 
neither case has the auxiliary—‘ to have’ or ‘to be’ —had any 
influence whatsoever. in raising the form to the rank of a per- 
fect. As far as the auxiliaries are concerned, both forms 
would have remained a present. The basis upon which the 
idea of completed action has been reared is the condition 
denoted by the participle. Starting from the same point, both 
expressions by a like process have reached the same goal. 
This process has been more fully illustrated under the San- 
skrit forms invdn. As to the question whether the Latin ever 
possessed a synthetic perfect passive, which was afterwards 
supplanted by this analytic form, it cannot be established by any 
proof drawn from Roman literature. As, however, the San- 
skrit and the Greek possess such forms, we should infer that 
they existed in the mother-tongue before the separation, and 
that there was probably a time in the history of Italic speech 
when such a form was in use; but no trace of it has been left. 

(2). There also arose, in both the active and the passive 
voice, a so-called periphrastic perfect, formed by the perfect 
fut, and in the active the future active participle, as amaturus 
fut, in the passive the gerundive participle, as amandus fut. 
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These participles are used with the verb esse throughout all 
its moods and tenses. The perfects are perfects by virtue of 
the auxiliary. 

(3). Still one other form appears, the prototype of the 
modern analytic form with avoir in French, made up of the 
perfect passive participle in agreement with the object and the 
present of the verb habére. Thus in Ctc. Div. 2, 70, 145. we 
read: znnumerabilia, quae collecta habent, ὁ which they have col 
lected.” This form was used, though sparingly, in all the 
periods of Latin literature and its rise may be explained pre- 
cisely as that of those in vdn in Sanskrit, to which it is similar. 

In regard to the chronological development of these different 
perfect formations in Latin, we cannot, of course, determine 
with any degree of accuracy, as we have not here so extended 
a literary history as in the Sanskrit, throughout which we 
may trace the rise of new forms. In all periods of the liter- 
ature we find all these forms used side by side, and without 
any apparent increase or decrease in the use of any one of 
them. The reduplicated forms are, without doubt, the most 
primitive ; those in sz seem to contain evidences of antiquity 
which entitle them to the second placc, though secundus longo 
intervallo; those in vt and uz probably arose next, and the 
analytic forms would naturally be developed last. 

In connection with the Latin perfect, we should call atten- 
tion to the fact that all these forms have, besides the signifi- 
cation of the perfect, also that of an aorist. Whether the 
Latin originally possessed an aorist. form like its two sister 
branches and afterwards lost it, and the perfect gradually 
assumed its functions, cannot be determined from the material 
at our command. From its earliest to its latest literary rec- 
ords, the Latin uses this tense with this two-fold signification. 
There is no doubt but that an aorist form had already become 
established in the mother-tongue before the breakimg up of 
the family, and that the different branches at the separation 
carried away uses of it; but all, except the Sanskrit and the 
Greek, very early lost it. 

Resumé. Of these three languages which received by 
inheritance the reduplicated perfect, we see then that: I. The 
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Sanskrit, while preserving the form in use, has lost entirely its 
original meaning, and has developed three new and distinct 
forms: 1. The periphrastic perfects with dsa, babhiva, aud 
cakdra. 2. The analytic perfects with the perfect passive 
participle in tas. 3. The analytic perfects with the perfect 
active participle in vdn. 

II. The Latin has lost the form almost entirely, and has 
retained the signification only in part, while five new forms 
have appeared.: 1. Perfects in st. 2. Perfects in vi and ut. 
3. The analytic perfects with the perfect passive participle in 
tus. 4. The analytic periphrastic perfects with the future 
participles and a perfect of the auxiliary. 5. The analytic 
perfects with the perfect passive participle and the auxiliary 
habére. 

11. The Greek discovers a most remarkable history, 
showing its superiority here as in all other parts of its verb. 
Throughout a long literary career it has preserved both its 
form and its signification entire. 
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VI.—A Grammatical Analysis of the Old English Poem, 
“ The Owl and the Nightingale.” 


By L. A. SHERMAN, 


HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEW MAVEN, CONN. 


It is generally agreed that the author of this poem has left 
us his name in the character of the righteous umpire, Nichole 
of Guildeford; but when he lived it is impossible to determine 
within a century. The name of King Henry is once men- 
tioned (line 1091), showing, in connection with other facts, 
that the poem cannot well have been written before the reign 
_ of the second sovereign of that title. For fixing the other 
limit to the possible period of its composition, but-little is 
offered, either of suggestion or of proof. The number of 
words borrowed from the French does not exceed thirty. 
The author is no less a Saxon in sympathies than by birth, 
for he quotes only Alfred, and that no less than eleven times. 
But, on the other hand, he calls himself AMazster, and is 
apparently a pricst. The prejudice against the Saxons must, 
therefore, by his time, have largely disappeared. 

The following analysis has been made from the edition of 
Stratmann, which shows the readings of the only two MSS. 
of the poem which have yet been found. The material has 
been taken from his emended text, except in instances where 
he has deviated from the reading of both MSS. to insert a 
form theoretically more original or correct. The peculiar 
forms admitted in such cases will be distinguished, those 
from the older Cotton MS. by C., the Oxford by A. Forms 
not in parenthesis are the reading of both. | 


NOUNS. 


The Strong and Weak Declensions of the Anglo-Saxon are 
well preserved. The former differs but slightly from its 
primitive. The latter has shortened -an to -e. 
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STRONG DECLENSION. 


Masculines. 

SING. "PLURAL. 
N. dom N. hriddes 
G. domes G. 

D. dome Ὦ. briddes 
Ac. dom Ac. briddes 


An ephelkystic -e is found in the nominative singular sezkel- 
hede, and the accusative singular forms beore, godhede, hihte. 
hunde, and wwo3e. 

The dative sing. occurs a few times the same in form as 
the acc., having lost the final -e. The nominative plural 
without -s is not found with words known to be masculine, 
but is seen in two instances of nouns doubtfully so: The3 appel 
trendli from pon treowe.— Thar two ileove . . liggey. 

The genitive plural ends in -e or -ene: pan elles hwar beon 
deovelene fere. 

A few datives or accusatives plural occur with the ending 
e: And oper clene stede pu schunest.—Hwane mon ho3zep of 
his scheve.—Ac na pe les mid alle his wrenche.—Ich habbe at 
wude treon wel grete mid picke boxe. 

In some instances further the number is doubtful, the nouns 
being possibly used generically or collectively: The faucun ilefde 
his bridde.—Al pat pu mtht.nid clivre smiten. (Both these 
nouns show the regular plural in -s.)—-4nd pe totervep and 
tobunep mid stave and stone.—Thu canst feler wike.—Hwar pu 
mtht. over smale fujele. 

In one instance ἃ form occurs which is apparently a strong 
dative plural in -en: That is bischopen muchel schome (1.1701). 

Nouns of anomalous declension in Anglo-Saxon have the 
following forms : 


SING. PLURAL, 
N. broper 6. freondes ὨὩ. fote D. tep Αἰ. freond 


Man is thus inflected : 


SING. PLURAL. 
N. man N. men 
G. mannes G. manne 
D. manne, men 1). manne, men 


Ac. man, manne Ac. men 
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Feminines. 


The differences of case-formation will be best understood 
from the following comparative exhibit of words occurring in 
two or more cases. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Ν, G. D. Ac. N. 6. D. Ac. 
amanesing amansinge 
bliss, blisse bliasse blisse 
cheste cheste cheste 
dede dede dede 
lavedi lavedies 
milne milne 
niht nihte niht nihtes nihtes 
stefne stefne stefne 
sunne sunne sunnen sunne 
ule ule ule ule 
wiht wihtes, 
wihte 
wise 
worldes, 
worlde 


An inorganic -e is seen in the nominatives blisse, cheste, and 
stefne. 


Of feminines of the A. S. anomalous declension there are 
the following forms: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
G. D. Ac. N. D. Ac. 
bokes boke bok mus muse mus 
bur3 
turf 
Neuters. 


Those of most frequent occurrence are the following : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. G. D. Ac. N. G. D. Ac. 
child children childre 
cun cunne cunne 
fleech tleschex _— flesche flesch 
hors horee horse 
hus huses huse huse huser . 
maide maide maide maide 
nest nesté neste 

rise ris rise 
ping pinge ping pinge pinge ping 
wif wives wive wif wives wive 
word worde, word wordes worde wordes 
word 


wundor wundre 
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An inorganic -e occurs once in the nominative: Me mat his 
strengpe hit ischilde, pat hit nabu3p pe lutle childe (here added 
perhaps for rhyme only). In the accusative sing. it is seen 
in huse, bile, imunde. Thinge as a nom. plural occurs once 
only: Zhe mon mot .. . wite inoh of hwiche pinge cume. There 
is one other similar form: Wepne beop gode grip to halde. 

From a comparative view of these paradigms we see the 
_ distinction of gender as expressed by form well nigh destroyed ; 
neuters, and feminines as well, taking the masculine -es in the 
plural, and the feminines also in the genitive singular. In the 
dative singular the formative -e may be omitted, to the accus- 
ative it may be added, showing that the difference between 
tlie dative and accusative idea was about obliterated. In the 
mas. plural the same unification of these cases is noticed, but 
is strangely wanting in the neuters, no dative plural neuter 
in -e8 appearing in the poem. 


WEAK DECLENSION. 


All cases in both numbers show the ending -e, and for all 
genders. The following words occur, all of the A. S. weak 
declension. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. G. D. Ac. N. G. D. Ac. 
ape 
attercope 
blostme 
burne 
chirche chirche 
crowe 
deme 
dwole dweole 
fere 
fihte 
fode flize 
folde 
frogge 
gare 
grome grame 
hare 
harp harpe harpe 
heorte heorte l:eorte heorte 
, hine 
hoje 
imcne 
iwune 
lilie 


lichome 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N, G. Ὁ. Ac. N. G. D. Ac 
linde 
loke 
masse Masse 
necke 
nome 
netle 
oxe 
onde 
rose 
schine 
side 
vop-sage 
epure 
dai-steorre steorre steurre 
sticke 
sweore 
teone 
bed-time time 
tunge tunge 
prote prote 
weole 
wille 
wlate 
wrecche 
wrenne 


The neuter 63, ‘eye,’ has the following forms: acc. sing. 63, 
nom pl. e3en, 636, dat. pl. e3en, 630, acc. pl. ezen, 636: Theos ule 
heold hire e3en neoperward.—That ut berste bo pin e3e. 

The neuter treow, ‘tree,’ has: nom. pl. treon, dat. pl. treo 
and treowe, acc. pl. treon. This word is always strong in A. 
S., and perhaps received its weak endings from identity of 
form with treow, ‘faith,’ which is weak. 

The paucity of genitive forms in both declensions is partly 
due to the use of the dat. with of in its place: Thu bodest ferdeé 
of manne oper peoves rune.— Hwi niltu singen to men of Gale- 
were. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


The adjective receives the endings of both the strong and 
the weak declension, or their representatives. The strong 
retains its distinctive features only in the nominative and 
genitive singular, the other cases being for both declensions 
marked in common by -e, or in the strong stand without end- 
ings. The weak shows -e in all cases. 
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STRONG DECLENSION. 
Singular. 


Nominative.—The adjective closely follows the Anglo-Saxon 
nominative form, and in only two or three cases shows -e 
where it would not be found in Saxon: For 37f aht man is hire 
ibedde.— Uvel strengpe is lutel wurp. With added -e: Jn one 
bure pat hire was bope stronge and sure.—Hwanne snow lip 
wide. 4 

Genitive.—The.regular A. S. ending -es is found only in 
the pronominal opres, which occurs four times: 70. opres 
mannes bedde. Two instances occur of weak forms substi- 
tuted for strong: Jn 30 gode kinges londe.— Of sume freondes 
rure. 

Dative.—The dative takes -e: /t was tseid in olde la3e.— Bi 
peostre nihte.— Of selliche wisdome. The pronominals al and 
oper are frequently indeclinable, except opres in the gen. sing., 
as above. 

Accusative.—The masculine adjectives show the bare stem, 
like the nominative, but nearly as frequently take -e or the 
regular -ne: He schunep pat hine ful wot.—Al pat weriep lin- 
enne clop.—Ich wot hwo schal fulne dep afonge. The only 
adjectives which take -ne are ful, god, riht, and sum. 

The feminine adjectives take -e, but may omit it: Jch habbe 
yode answare.— or me hi halt loplich and fule. Of cases like 
the latter there are not more than three or four. 

Neuters, bare stem, two or three times -e: Ich habbe bile 
stif and stronge. 


Plural. 


The genitive plural with full ending -re is found in two* 
adjectives only: Hit is alre wundre mest. This form occurs 
eight times. The laverd . . . farep ut on pare beire neode. 
Simple -e is also found. Hit ts a wise monne dum.—Hit is 
gode monne iuune. 

_ The nom., dat., and acc. pl. end alike in -e without excep- 
tion, except sum, and oper, and al,as above. The3 enti god man 
to heom come,’ so hwile dude sum from Rome. In a single 


* Add the numeral two, gen. pl. twetre. Cf. numerals at end of pronoun. 
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apparent exception, Gode elivres scharp and longe, the final -e 
of scharpe, was probably not written because it was not pro- 
nounced before the following initial vowel. nz and one are 
followed by strong forms: Eni god man. 


WEAK DECLENSION. 


The adjective takes -e for all cases in both numbers. 

Nominative.— That ilke best.— Theos riche men.— That gode 
wif.—Alle pine wordes. 

Dative.— Hire wise tunge.—Thare longe tale. 

Accusative.—Let pane lutle fu3le nime.—Ne mai pat pridde 
no man bringe. 


COMPARISON. 


The scheme is scanty. 


POSITIVE. COMP. _- BUPERL. 
blipe blipure,*(blipar, C.) 
god betere, (beter, A.) bet, 21-23. 
bri3t bri3ter 
fair fairer 
glad gladdre 
pret grettcre hecst 
icunde icunder 
Intel © lesse 
milde mildre 
muchel more, mo mest 
neh necst 
rad raddere 
soft softest 
strong strengur 
uvel worse worst. 
Adtverbs. 
wel het best 
er erur erest. 
faste fastre 
he3e herre 
ilome ilomest 
late later 
longe lenger, leng 
les 
muchel] more, mo mest 
rape rapere, (rapre A.) 


uvele . worse 
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The comparative forms are sometimes indeclinable, some- 
times take -e for all cases: Of brihter heowe, of fairer bleo.— 
For J am wisure pan he.— Grrettere 18 pin heved. Of the super- 
latives worst is a weak form: And οἶμον seide . . . pat alre 
worste pat hi wuste. : 


PRONOUNS. 
Personal. 
SINGULAR. 
N. Ich, ic, i (ihe, ih, C.) N. pu 
G. min, mi, (my seolve, A.) G. pin, pi 
D. me D. pe 
Ac. me | Ac. pe 
DUAL. 
N. 
G. unker 
D. and Ac. 
PLURAL. 
N. we (we A.) N. 36 (ye, A.) 
G. ure G. ower (oure, eure, eur, A.) 
D. us D. ow, eu (ou, C.) 
Ac. us Ac. ow 
SINGULAR. 
Sfasculine. Feminine. iNeuter. 
N. he . N. heo, ho, he N. hit 
G. his G. hire G. his 
D. him (heom, A ;hom,C.) 71). hire D. him 
Ac. hine, him, heom Ac. hi, heo, hire Ac. hit 
PLURAL. 
N. hi, heo 


G. heore, hire (here, hore, C.) 
D. heom, him (hom, C.) 
Ac. hi, heom, heo (hom, C.) 

The form ho, nom. fem., occurs onee in A. (936), but is 
frequent in C., where eo is generally written o. He for heo, 
fem. nom. sing., is twice found alike in both A. and C. (1881 
and 1560), once in A. when not in C. (19), and six times in 
C. when not in A. (141, 398, 401, 469, 936, 1638). 

The genitives are used as possessives, once or twice partic- 
ularly: Hei neltu . . . schewi hweper unker beo.—And mai 
ure eiper hwat he wile, mid rihte segge. They are found 
indeclinable, even when connected with a plural noun, and 
with about the same frequency as the inflected forms. The 
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latter differ from the-former only by an appended -e, found even 
in the nominative sing. but rarely. Jin and pin, however, 
show traces of the older declension: Jch an wel, ewap pe ntht- 
engale, Ac, wrenne, noht for pire tale, Ac do for mire lahful- 
nesse. 

THE ARTICLE. 

(A. S. se, seo, pdit.). 


SINGULAR. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
N. pe N. N. pat 
G. pes, pas G. pare G. pes, pas 
D. pan, pen D. pare D. pon 
Ac. pane Ac. pare Ac. pat 
PLURAL. 


N. peo (in one occurrence, po C., heo, A. [843] ) 
G. pare? (140; c. f. lines 3 and 4) 

D. pan 

Ac. —— 

The is only used once pronominally: And pe oper ne can 
sweng bute anne, and pe is god wip eche manne. It is used 
generally instead of the declined forms, as an article, like the 
modern the. It occurs about forty times as an instrumental 
in such cases as Heo was pe gladre for the rise, and is used 
seven times as a relative: Swo heo dop .. . pe bute neste gop 
to brode. Elsewhere the indeclinable pat performs the office 
of the relative, and shares that of the article. The other 
inflected forms are used as pronouns and as articles with about 
equal frequency. 

The nom. pl. peo is found but once alike in both A. and C. 
(1675). 


A. 8. pes, peos, pis. 
SINGULAR. 
Masculine. Feminine. ‘Neuter. 
N. pes N. peos (pos, C.) N. 
G. — G. G. 

D. pis Dp. — D. pisse 
Ac. pis Ac. (peos, A., pos, C.) Ac. pis 
PLURAL. 

N. peos (pos, C.) 
G. 

dD. — | 
Ac. peos, (pos, C.) 
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Hwo. 
MASCULINE. NEUTER. 
N. hwo (wo, wa, C.) N. hwat 
D. hwam D. hwan (wan, C.) 


Ac. hwat (what, wat, C.). 


There is no appearance of this pronoun as a relative. 

The following pronominals occur: Al; ech; ent; euch; 
eiper (atper, C., eyper, A.); ever euch, evrich ; a3zen, o3en; 
oper; hweper; hwich, hwuch ; thwat ; swich, swuch, pilk. Once 
the combination ent man 80 ever, (1474). 

These cases of the use of seolf are found: The sulve sottes.— 
Thu sulf. The sulve pope.—Him sulve.—My seolve (A., mi, 
C).—Heom seolve.—The seolve.—The seolve coc. 

An shows the forms a, an, on, one, no in the nominative 
and accusative. They are used without reference to gender : 
An ule and one nightingale. With masculine accusatives 
anne (nanne,) is found a few times: Swm blind mon pat nanne 
rihtne wei ne con. In the dative ore is found a few times, but 
is used apparently without regard to the gender of the follow- 
ing noun: Jn ore waste picke hegge. 

Only these numerals are met with: 

N. tweie, two 


G. tweire pridde hundred 
D. twam 


THE VERB. 


Voice.—The passive voice is formed by joining beon with 
the past participle. In place of beon, wurpan is used a few 
times: J schal do pat pi speche wurp forwode.—Nu hit schal 
wurpe wel rene. 

Mood.—There are four moods, the Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and‘Infinitive. For the latter the gerund may 
be employed, that is to say, the infinitive may or may not be 
introduced by to: Hit is unriht and gret sothede, To misdon 
-one gode menne, and hia ihedde from him spanne.—Thu 
pohtest .. mid faire worde me biswike. 

Tense.—The present and preterit tenses are formed by 
inflection, the perfect and pluperfect by the aid of habbe and 
hadde, and the future by schal or wille with the infinitive. 
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There are two conjugations, the Strong and the Weak. The 
former forms the preterit by change of the root vowel, the 
latter by the addition of -de or -te to the verb-stem as affixes. 

The past participles end, for the strong verbs in -en or -e ; 
for the weak in -ed or -d (-t). 


STRONG CONJUGATION. 


Endings. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 
Sing. Plural, Sing. Plural. 
1. -e— 1. -eth Ι.-- Ι. 
2. -est, -st 2. -eth 2. -e 2,.— 
3. -eth, -th 3. -eth 3. — 3. -en, -€ 
SUBJUNCTIVE. - 
Present. Preterit. 
Sing. -e Plural, -en, -e | Sing. - Plural, -e 
IMPERATIVE. . 
Sing. —, 6 Plural, -eth, -e* 
INFINITIVE. 
en, -6 
PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. -inde Past, -en, -e 


The verbal forms following are given according to the class 
of their primitives in the Anglo-Saxon. The classification is 
that of Heyne. 


Reduplicational Verbs. 


SCHEME. 
Class. Pres. Pret. P. Part. 
1 8 eo a 
2 ae, e e ae 
3 ἃ é a 
4 -- 
5 ο eo 9) 
Class 1. 
Inf. Pres. Ind. Pret. Past Partie. 
falle falleth ifallen 
holde holdest heold iholde 


* When nominative pronoun follows. 
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‘ wurthe wurth 
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Class 2. 
Inf. Pres. Ind. Pret. Past Partic. 
7 lete leteth let --- 
7 rede rede raddest — 
Ich nolde don that thu me raddest. 
Class 3. 
--- croweth ---- 2 
— (hattest, passive) —— — 
Ἴ sowe soweth — isowe 
Class 5. 
Ἴ blowe — — iblowe 
“1 wepen wepeth -- — 


Ablaut Verbs. 


— forbredeth 
ligge liggeth 


SCHEME. 
Class. Pres. Pret. Pret. Pl. 
1 i a u 
2 1,e a, 8 © 
3 i a 1 
4 eo ea u 
5 a oO ο 
Class 1 
Inf. Pres. Ind. Pret. Pl. 
bringe bringeth (brohte) — 
berne forbernst — 
clinge clinge (2d sub.s) —— — 
— drinketh — —— 
findan findest — -- 
ginneth — — 
zal — 
ace singeth gong suugen 
springe springeth — 
- thringe (3d sub. 5) —— ---- 
fihte fiht faht — 
“ helpe helpeth — — 
urne urneth ---- —a 
— — swal -- 
weorpe  weorpeth warp — 


berste (pl. sub.) 


PuP: 
ibunde 
(ibroht) 


iworthe 
forbrode 
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Inf. Pres. Ind. 
cume cumeth 
4 nimen nimeth 
breke ---- 
bereth 
ete eteth 
“ jive jiveth 
cwath 
(seon) sith 


xs speke specth 


stele 
awreke (sub., pl.) 
’ abide abideth 
abite — 
chide chid 
i; drive driveth 
grede gredeth 
--- rideth 
— schrichest 
slide --- 
— sniuth 
slide — 
smite — 
— stigth 
— swiketh 
-- -- tihth 
wite witest 
—- writ 
beode beod 
2 cheose --- 
2 creope _—creopth 
- fleo flihth 
2 leosen forl-eost 
— lateth 
— bi-luketh 
teo ——— 


(, drahe draheth 

ς fare fareth 
— to-schaketh 
spanne — 
---- stont 


Class 2. 


Pret. 
com 
nom 


S03 

under3at 
speke, (sub.) 
stal 


Class 3. 
abod 


(chidde) 


Π ΠῚ TTT 
- 
= 


< 
g 


Class 4. 


o 
ΓΕ 
ra 
2 
=] 
σε 


ima) 
Θ 
" 
— 
@ 
ω 


Class 5. 


for 


| | | 


Pl. 


Ph. 
icume 
inume 
ibore 
ibroke 


2118 
icwede 
isene 
ispeke 


δ, 


me 


gr 
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Paradigm. 
Singen, to sing. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 
Sing. Pi. Sing. Pi. 
1. singe 1. — Ι. 1— 
2. singest 2. 2. sunge 2. 
3. singeth 3. singeth 3. song 3. sungen 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 
Sing. Pi. Sing. Pl. 
1. singe 1. — 1. sunge — 
2. singe 2. 2. --- 
3. singe 3. singe 3. —— — 
IMPERATIVE. 
No forms. 
INFINITIVE. 
singen, singe 
PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. singinde Pret. — 
IMPERATIVE. 
leten, to let. 
Sing. 2. lat Pl. 2. lateth, lete we 


WEAK CONJUGATION. 


Of these verbs there are two classes. Those belonging to 
the first class affix the endings -de, -te, without change of the 
root. The second class changes the root-vowel. 

The following are the most important verbs of both classes : 


Class 1. 
Inf. ’ Pres. Indic. Pret. Ρ. Ρ. 
lere lere lerdest 
ihere ihereth iherde iherd 
ferde 
hupth hupte — 
sette --- sette -- 
Class 2. 
buggen — a-bohte 
don, do deth, 3ds., doth 3d pl. dude ido 
_bi-thenche thencth thohte ithoht 


thinche thincth thuhte 
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No preterital form has been observed which adds -ede, i. e., 
shows a connecting vowel between root and preterit sign. 


Beon. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 

Sing. Pl. Sing. Pl. 
l. am l1— 1. was Ἰ. -.... 
2. art 2. —- 2. were 2. --.- 
8. is (beoth) 3. beoth (both,C.) 83. was 3. were 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 

Sing. Pl: Sing. Pl. 
l. 1. — 1. were l.— 
2. beo 2. — 2. were 2, —— 
3. beo 3. beon, beo 3 were 3. weren, were 


Sing. Pi. 
2. beo 2. beoth 
INFINITIVE. 


beon, beo 


The form beop, for the 3d sing. of the pres. indic., occurs 
five times: Hwone pi lesing beop unwro3e (848. The other 
examples may be found in lines 296, 670, 1385, 1468). 


PRETERITIVE VERBS. 


An. Ah. 
PRES. INDIC. PRES. INDIC. 
1. sing. (an, C.5 unne, A.) 3. sing. ah (auh, A.) 
Line 1739. Line 1471. 
Can. 
: INDICATIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 

Sing. Pi. Sing. Pi. 
1. can l.— 1. l.— 
2. canst 2. 2. 2. 

cunne, 
3. can 3. hee (1324) 3. cuthe 3. cuthe 
SUBJUNCTIVE, 
Present. Preterit. 

Sing. Pil. Sing. Pl 
1. cunne —— l1.— inate’ 
2: -- -- 2. eens 
3. cunne — 3. cuthe ΝΞ 
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Dar. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Sing. Pi. Sing. Pi. 
1. dar .— l1— — 
2. darst 2. 2. — 
3. dar 3. dar 3. durre ---- 


Preterit wanting for both modes. 


Mai. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present Preterit. 
Sing. Pl. Sing. Pl. 
1. mai, may Ι.-- 1. mihte 1. — 
2. miht, maist 2,— 2. mihtest 2.—— 
3. mai 3. muje 3. mihte 3. mihte 


(For the 2d sing. present C. has also m73t, ma3st,. while A. 
shows maist, mist, myht). 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 

Sing. Pil. Sing. Pil. 

1. muge 1. muge ] 1. mihte 
2-— 2. 2. —- 2— 
3. muje 3. muje 8.--- 3.---- 
Mot. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 

Sing. Pl. Sing. Pi. 
l.— Ι, - -- Ἰ. — 
2. most 2. 2. Ὡς 
3. mot (mod, C.) 3. mote 3. moste — 


Mote, 2d sing. pres. once occurs (9872) : Ever mote pu 30lle 
and wepen. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Sing. Pi. 
1. mote l— 
2. mote 2. Preterit wanting. 
3. 3. moten 
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Schal. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 
Sing. Pl. Sing. ΡΙ. 
1. schal 1. 1. scholde ---- 
2. schalt 2. schule 2. scholdest --- 
3. schal 3. schule, schulle, 3. scholde (solde, C.) —— 
(schulleth, A. 1133) 
SUBJ UNCTIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 
Sing. Pl. Sing. Pl. 
1. schulle, schille 1. —— 1. scholde, schulde 1. scholde 
2. — 2. 2. 2. scholde 
3. schule 3. schule 3. scholde 3. scholde,(solde,C.) 
Thearf. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present. 
Sing. 3. tharf 
Willan. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 
Sing. Pl. Sing. Pl. 
1. wille, wile, nelle 1. —— 1. nolde — 
2. wilt, nelt, wult 2, wulle 2. woldest — 
3.— 8. willeth 3.—- - 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 
Sing. Pl. Sing. Pl. 
1. -- 1— 1. wolde 1 — 
2. wille 2. 2. 2, —— 
3. wille 3. wille 3. wolde 3. wolde 
Witan. 
INDICATIVE. 
Present. Preterit. 
Sing. Pi. Sing Pl. 
1. wat, wot 1.— 1. wiste l1— 
wost, witest, : 
2. ; nustest 2. nute 2. — 2. wiste 
3. wot 3. nuteth, (nute, C.) 3. wiste 8. — 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
Sing Pi. 
1— ewe 
2. wite — Preterit wanting. 
3. — — 
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INFINITIVE. 


Witen, wite. 


A few first persons occur of the pres. indic. sing., in which 
the verb-stem, ending in a vowel, does not take -e; as Ich 
warnt men; Therof ich wundri; Ich beginne on heh, and 
endi la3e. But the -e may be assumed: Thanne ich plete 
and sznge. | 

In the second person sing. of the same tense and mode such 
combinations as etestu, witestu, are frequent. 

The third person also shows contracted forms, as s¢23p, spenp, 
wenp. When the verbal root ends in a dental it often stands 
without the ending -p, or even without showing, by euphonic 
alterations, that it was ever added: Hwan he cumep ham eft 
to his wive. . . . He chid and gred swuch he bes wod, and ne 
bringp hom non oper god.—For he nis noper 36} ue wis, pat longe 
abid par him neod nis. So beod, bid, puster, understond, wend, 
etc. In other instances euphonic changes prove previous 
contraction: Zhe 3eorne bit and sikep sore. So arist, falt, 
mist, and west (wecsp). . 

Of the present participle there is one example: Wenest pu 
hi bringe 80 lihtliche To godes riche al singinde. 

The past participle of strong verbs, with the infinitive of 
both classes, has very generally weakened the final -en to -e, 
as will be noticed in the examples given above. The past 
participle of weak verbs shows once or twice only the appended 
- of declension: Heo hadde pe speche so feor forp tladde. In 
no case is this -e found added to a strong participle with the 
-en retained. | 

Noticeable are a few adjectives formed in modern fashion 
through the medium of denominative verbs, or in other words 
by adding -ed: Thi bile ἐδ stif’ and scharp and hoked, Riht 80 
an owel pat is croked.—Artu thoded ?—Theo pe havep bile thoked 


and clivres wel icroked. 


THE ADVERB. 
Use of the Negatives. 
The simple negative ne, unaccompanied by another negative 
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particle in the same sentence, occurs ninety-five times. It 
was observed doubled in the same sentence twice only. 

Ne, na, or ne, no are found forty-one times. 

Ne, noht, occur forty times. 

Ne, never, twenty-eight times. 

Noht, alone, eight times. 

Nowhit, once. 

Ne, noper are found five times. 

Three negatives, two of them compound words, are not 
infrequent: Nis noper πολέ pi lif ne pr blod, ‘ Neither thy life 
nor thy blood amount to aught.’ | 

PREPOSITIONS. 

A is found frequently, thirty-five occurrences: And song a 
feole cunne wise. 

Buve = above, is found twice. 

To fore = before, is also found twice. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


The following are common: Ac, thirty-five times ; bop, and ; 
bute ; oper ; oper, oper (Hwone ich iseo arise feorre, Oper dairim 
oper dai-steorre). Ne (nor); noper, ne, six times ; hweper, pe, 
five times. ; 

GENDER. 


Nouns in the main retain the gender of the same in Anglo- 
Saxon. The following are the correspondences and excep- 
tions of those nouns to their A.-S. primitives, which appear 
in connection with the personal pronoun of the third person, 
or with the masculine accusative ending -ne of the adjective. 


Masculines. 


All masculine proper names, and the noun man, are of 
course represented by he in all cases. 


~CORRESPONDENCES. 
Natural (with Epicenes). Grammatical. 

Faucun (French word, mas.) he—Ha-| Drem, he.—Song, he.—Red, hine.— 
vec, he.—Hare, he.—Cheorl, he.—Cat, | Wrenche, godne.—Deth, fulne.—Wei, 
he.—Fox, he.—Thes hundes (gen.)—/rihtne. — Lust, he—Dom, _ rihtne.— 
Fujol, him, (τὰ. or n.,) but thane (acc. | Cwed, sumne. 
sing.)—Coc, he. 
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Feminines. 
Natural (with Epicenes). Grammatical. 


The words ule and nightingale are al-| Stefne, heo—Mur3thé, heo.—Heorte, 
ways represented by heo, hire, or Ai,i heo.—Luve, heo.—Speche, theos. 
save in two instances, where he, doubt- 
less by a blunder of the copyist, is em- 
ployed (cf. personal pronoun). 
Mose, hire.—Henne, heo. —Lilie, hire. 
—Rose, hire.—Lefdie, hi. 


Neuters. 
Word, hit.—Flesch, hit—Child, hit.| Hors, hit. 
—Gome, hit.—Bispel, hit —Unriht, hit. 
—Neste, hit—Thing, hit.—Wit, hit.— 
Blod, hié.—Lond, hit. 


DISAGREEMENTS. 


Stoc, m., hit—Swikeldom, m., hit.—Either ure (0. and N.) he—Mursthe, ἢ 
hit.—Lepe, m., hit.—Wif, n. heo, hire —Harm, m., hit.—Geongling, m., hit, heo. 
—Wrenne, m., heo.—Brid, m., hit.—Maide, heo.—Stunde, sumne.—Brother, 
hit; (but see connection, 118). 


Nore.—It has been found impracticable in the printing to represent uniformly 
the use in the text of the characters for the th andw. The MS. A. generally 
shows w, but C. the A.-S. character. Both, however, employ p. 


An erratum occurs on page 30 of the Proceedings, line 6 from bottom: pak 
should be pat. 
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